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: fi; On Tathevated ’s Coast 








The sunshiny days permit sailing and surf-bathing 
in midwinter. Outdoor sports of all kinds are 
enjoyed the year round. 


San Diego, that dreamy city of Mediterranean atmos- 


The Old Mission and Uncle Sam’s visiting warships 
otter interesting contrasts. Daily excursions to Old Mexico. 


Coronado Beach is one of the social centers of 
The glass-enclosed porches of 
its mammoth Hegel del Coronado (shown herein), 
overlook the blue Pacific, Point Loma and the mili- 


Fae = No spot in California is more 
Be a attractive than the San Diego phere and color, is terraced along the rim of a shel- 
Ge aa Bav rezion—the Southwest tered bay of surpassing beauty. 
- mS i | f corner of our country. 
- ‘ a 1 11< > 7e ¢ 7 . ° . 
im | To day is like yesterday, and i. 
Ko every day is perfect. 
— =~ PS. tary post—Ft. Rosencrans. 








Directly reached by the Santa Fe—from Chicago and 
Kansas City. Grand Canyon of Arizona en route. 





You travel on the luxurious 


California Limited 





<a e MAL 
‘ — The only Southern California train, exclusively for first-class travel. 
4 < ee Rei, ~ Write early for rates, also for books of the train 
ee ‘ yy - and trip Address Passenger Dept., A. T. & S. F. 
ah sg 6 Ry. System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, 
‘oF ; 
ai = : | : 











Mrs. Harper 
Was Surprised 


when her husband's policy, on which 
premium payments had ceased, was paid 
in full. She did not realize that an 
Extended Insurance Clause is found 
in all regular ordinary Lite Insurance 
policies now issued by The Prudential. 

‘*‘T was therefore very much surprised, 
she wrote from her Indiana home, *‘to 
be notified within a few 
days after my husband's 
death that the claim 
would be paid in full.”’ 

Perhaps you would 
be surprised at the lib- 
eral provisions of a Pru- 
dential policy. We 
would like to explain 
them to you. 
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Address Dept. Y. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN FE. DRYDEN, President 


of W Ih 


Always the same wherever 
you get it—pure, delicious 
wholesome, satisfying. 


The food of nations, 
And the Nation’s food. | 





Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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Cm  mmamanaaces ‘seit i 


IN ANSWERING THIS AD 


VERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 















Minimum four lines, maximum twelve lines 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 1 


$2.50 per line, less 5% for cash with order. 


NO ADVERTISER WHOSE HONESTY THE PUBLISHERS HAVE THE LEAST REASON TO DOUBT WILL BE ALLOWED IN THESE COLUMNS. 
SHOULD, HOWEVER, OUR READERS DISCOVER ANY MISREPRESENTATION, A PROMPT REPORT THEREOF WILL BE APPRECIATED 

















HARD RIDING C 
Supplementary Spiral Springs. 


ARS MADE EASY RIDING by using 
The simplest, most prac- 
tical device on the market. Fully gus ‘“" ed or money 
refended. Built on correct principles. Nothing to get 
out of order. Send for booklet. It’s interesting. Supple- 
mentary Spiral Spring Co., 4521 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

bo YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL AN AUTOMO- 
RILE? No commission to pay if sold through our system. 
Buyers get second hand cars, less dealers’ profits. Write 
for our plan today. Williamsport Automobile Exchange, 
Locust St., Williamsport, Pa. 

















FORD RUNABOUT owners and others who use 28 
inch tires. We will furnish you with one pair of Boston 
puncture-proof, non-skid treads which you can apply your- 
self, for $15.00. W rite for circulars and full information. 
Boston Tire Tread Co., 45 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 


TOOL AND BATTERY BOXES for 
automobiles. Also Galvanized Garage Floor Pans fitted 
with casters. Ask for cuts and description. Hayes Mfg. 
Co., 466-8 Maybury Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

SUCCESS AUTO $250. After ten years’ labor a perfect 
steel tired Auto buggy, runs 25 miles an hour, good hill 
climber. Write for particulars. Success Auto Buggy 
Mfg. Co., Inc., 532 De Baliviere Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


OF INTEREST mic WOMEN | 


| SCSAS 


A GENUINE HOME-MADE 
our Home-Made Pickle 


WE MAKE METAL 











PICKLE. To 
to housekeepers we will, 
receipt of $2.00, express prepaid to any address a Galion 


introduce 
upon 
Bucket of Sweet Mixed. 


This Pickle is strictly a Hom: 


Made Pickle from a private receipt with Cider Vinegar, 
Sugar, and Spices. Something unique for lovers of good 
things. Reference: State Bank of Va. Mrs. R. J. John- 


son Pickle Co., 


Richmond, Va. 


DON’T SP OIL YOU R ROC M by hanes ea up chromos 
on the walls. Have for your pictures drawings and paint- 


ings by America’s greatest illustrators. Notan expensive 
luxury. Send 10 cents fo or catalogue of Collier's prints, 


giving prices, sizes, 
the work of artist 
C. W. Stevens Co., 


and 160 miniature 
like Gibson, 


414 West 13th St. 


reproductions of 
Frost. 


a and 
w York City. 









aie “TOYS o 


and > GAMI ES” 


TURE Machines, 





MOTION PIC" 
terns. Slides, and similar W 
Free. We also Buy Magic 
etc. A. A. Harbach, 


Film Views, Magic 
onders For Sale. Cat 
Picture Machines, Films,Slides, 
809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SEA SHELLS—Your co iM ctic 
if you know the names. C atalog le 
scribing hundreds of rare and c 
Iowa Lird Company, Des Mo 


SEEDS ->? PLANTS 
SPI ee — 


more valuable 
illustrating and de- 
rious shells maiied free. 
ines, Iowa. 


yn will be 
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STOKES’ STANDARD SEEDS. 
etables and flowers 
for my Different Kind of Seed ¢ 
tions are photographic reproductions of actual specimens 
just as they grew on my trial grounds. My specialties 
are Stokes’ idard varieties vegetables and flowers— 
impré i rains of selected kinds which have stood the 
test Dept. N, 219 Market 
Street, Ph 


grower of veg- 


Every 
amateur or professional, should write 





talogue. The illustra- 














POULTRY FENCE THAT 
PHAN COMMON NETTINGS, 


COSTS LESS ERECTED 
ind fences poultry In, stock 


Out. Also Woven Wire Farm and Wrought Iron Lawn 
Fences, Catalog free l’age Woven Wire Fence Co., 
Box 200, Adrian, Mich 








MIDDLE TENNESSI rd 
PURE PORK; contai 
ing that made it fam 
express prepaid east ¢ 
Co., 3141 Carter Street, 


SAUSAGE ABSOLUTE. ¥ 
except the seasor 
article. 4 lbs. b 
. Creelman Packing 
, Tenn 





s nothing else 


“the genuine 





RIVER 


INDIAN ORANGES, grape fruit and fa 
fruits, from our ve to your table. Ordered by n 
shipped by expre Write the Southern Fruit ¢ 





Jacksonville, Fla. 



















GENU INE BARGAINS IN HIGH-GRADE UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. thtly used instruments: 12 Steir s f 
$350 up; fr ; 
up; 7K $25 
also ordinary second-! 
fine Parlor Grand piar 
particulars. Cash or 


GOOD LUCK TOILET CASI A very useful art 

ntains nirror t wok and toothy In 
tation le r R Nove 
( ( ‘ 




















home. Course 
those in leading 


MECHANICAL DRAWING taught at 
based on, and comparing favorably with, 
anc schools. Prepared by prominent technical edu- 
eators. Catalogue sent free. Massachusetts Correspon- 
de nee Schools, 194 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 

ENGINEERING, ELECTR ICAL, Steam Locomotive 
Running. Taught by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos. A. 
Edison, Students helped to —¢ yns. Catalogfree. Elec- 
trical Engineer Institute, De pt. 5. 40 W. 1St., New York. 














~ LEARN PLUMBING 
graduated in four 





Many of. our students have 


months and are earning regular 
plumber’s wages. Iliustrated catalogue Free. St. Louis 


Trade School, 


N. Y. 


3981 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHOOL of Voice Culture. 
phone course, $60. Easy payments. 
phone, 27 lesson-records, songs, books. 
guarantee. R. B. Briggs, Prin.. 


LEARN TO AUDIT. 


Year's mail-grapha- 
Free: $20 Grapha- 
Write for booklets, 

Bins ghamton, N. Y 





Be more ‘than an ordinary “book- 


keeper; become an expert Auditor and command a high 
salary. Address for terms, New York School of Auditing 


6815 Second Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


HORSES UOT CARRIAGES | 
= 











STEEL 
Made any size, any width of tire. 


WHEELS TO FIT ANY WAGON OR C 
Also handy wagons; 
low wheels and wide tires. Wood wagons with steel 
wheels, or steel wagons with steel wheeis. Log wagons 
and heavy traction wagons of all kinds, for horses or 
traction engine power. Steel axles of any size and shape 
Address Electric Wheel Company, Box 247, Quincy, 


aes I MENTOR 


SELES oe “N NI YW 


ART. 
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STOCKHOLDER'’S REPORT TO 
ERS OF A MUTUAL BUSINESS. 
this handsome book, illustrated with over 40 photo-en- 
gravings. It will interest any man or woman who wishes 
to provide a safe and sure income for old ageand a 
“rainy day.’’ Your income may begin today by a pay- 
ment of $5- or more. The book also tells how to leave 
a substantial bequest to your fami:y when you die. It is 
not about insurance. A simple request will bring it to 
your door without charge. L. & D. Co., 715 Drexel 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS to honest and thrifty farm 
ers, in fertile North Missouri and Southern Lowa, are as 
safe as Government Bonds and pay twice the interest. I 
know every farm and every farmer in this section, inti- 
mately. Since 1878 I have placed loans aggregating hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars and not one of my clients has 
ever lost a dollar or hada fc vreclosure. If you want a gilt- 


THE STOCKHOLD 
We want you to read 





edged investment write today for my booklet and other 
trustworthy information. Beverly H. Bonfoey, 1811 Main 
t., Unionville, Mo. 
WE OFFER THE 6% GOLD BONDS of the Niagara Fal s 





Power Co. Denomination $1,000. Send at once for cir 
op and statements of earnings Meadows, Williams & 
Co., Bankers, Buffalo, New York. 


COMMERCE and to 








REMOVING 
rates and through 
continental Freight Co., 
Agencies in all principal cities. 


WEST? Write us 


cars for 


regarding reduced 
household effects. Trans- 
217 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 





‘HELP PWANTED A, 
FA 


established twenty-five 
line of goods, sold every- 
man to manage Branch wholesale 
business. Salary $1800 per year and all expenses, payable 
monthly. Also extra commission on all business. Appli- 
cant must furnish good references and $1000 cash, which 
is ee secured. Address Mr. Cassaw, 612 So. 
6th St, - Louis, Mo. 
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ARGE 


years, making high class staple 


MANUFACTURER, 


where, wants good 





ME N WANTE D for automobile driving andr repair busi- 
Chauffeurs earn from $20 to $60 a week; Salesmen 
) to $60. Complete correspondence course a specialty. 


Send 2c. stamp for catalogue. Boston Auto School, 343 C, 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Largest Auto School in U. S. 


LEARN Scientific Business Letter-Writing by mail from 
man who built up half-a-million-dollar business. Big de- 
mand for good correspondents, Prospectus free. Page-Davis 
School of Business Letter Writing, Dept. 19, Chicago, Ill. 





OFFICE MANAGER, 


$2000; Correspondent, $1500; 
Draftsmen, $1800; Advertising Manager, $1300; Book- 


keeper, $1040. Other desir 
Write us to-day. 





ble ope: nings for capable men, 
Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED || 








ao 








WANTED. High class representatives, local and travel- 
ing, for new store necessity selling for $50 to $500. Will 
send names and addresses of 2(\0 satisfie . Propo- 
sition high class, and pays nearly 60%. References, 1st Ntl. 
Bank, Chicago, and 2000 satisfied users. Some capital 
required for stock. Amt. depends on territory. Money 
back if desired. State ref. and qualifications and we will 
submit contract. Pitner Co., 183-189 Lake St., Chicago. 









AGENT’S KLONDIKE. ‘Every Man His Own Lawyer.” 
Everybody’s Law Book, 816 pages; expressage paid $3.00, 
Write for 16 page table contents, Agenc 


y terms free. 
Hitchcock Company, 49 Eighth Ave., New York City. 








HERE IS THE CHANCE OF YOUR LIFETIME. 
thing entirely new, sells in every home. $50 weexly easily 
mude,samples free to workers. Write for full particulars. 
Dexter Supply Co., 1115 Caxton Bldg., Chicago, II. 


Some- 


HANDY- M. AN IN ‘;E AC H TOWN to buy « county rights 
for an adjustable door sill. Keeps out cold, rain, snow, 


dust—a new thing; big money; easy seller. Adjustable 
Door Sill Co., Keystone Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
PICTURE AGENTS. Portraits and Frames. Lowest 
prices. Credit. Work Guaranteed. Our “Sepiole”’ a great 
seller. Write for catalog and terms of free samples. 
Model Portrait Co., 188-10 S. Western Ave., Chicago. 
AGENTS. Sliding Paraituw Shoe, pat’d ee 7, 1906. 


Sold in every home and hotels. Cannot wear holes in 
carpets nor mar the finest floors—all casters do. Big 
profits, Write for special offer. Fair Mfg Co., 331 Fifth 
t . Racine, Wis. 





PATENTS 











NTS THAT PROTECT. 
ventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. 
B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Washington, 
Established 1869. 


Our three books for In 
& A. 
D.C. 


BOOK ON PATENTS MAILED FREE. Gives most use- 
ful information for inventors and manufacturers. Copy 
mailed on request. Address Beeler & Robb, Patent Law- 
yers and Solicitors, 74-76 Baltic Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





unless you do advertise. No 


sale until you make 
ought to have it. 


people 


@ Write plainly a description « 
you prefer, 
enced copy-man write 
clip the order blank below, 
and remittance 


@ The 


fill 


rate is $2.50 an agate 








Why Advertise ? 


@, Because whatever you have to sell is not really in the market 
matter 
how cheap you are willing to sell it, you can not expect a single 
know 


How To Do It 


send us a full description and we will have an experi- 
your advertisement without charge 


line 


lines, count about eight words to the line and leave most of the last 
line for name and address Not less than four nor more than 
twelve lines can be accepted 


5% DISCOUNT FOR CASH WITH ORDER 


how good your artic le is, oO! 


what you have —and why they 


what you have to sell. (Or, if 


Then 


out, and mail it with your copy 


In estimating the number of 











790 
COLLIER’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 
416 West THirreentH Street, New York City 

Plea enter , , , } - ti” . i 
your Classified “mins, under ap priate headin Fy 7d fin 
a 
$ 

\tta } 
I 4 ' 4 1 LLIER 





SANITARY 


AND DUSTLESS HOUSE CLEANING, 
For Sale—Portable Compressed Air House Cleaning Wag- 
ons and Machinery sold to responsible parties to operate in 
Cities of from 5,000 inhabitants upwards. Each Portable 
Cleaning Plant has an earning capacity of from $50 to $70 
per day, at a cost of about $8 per day. Capital required 
from $2,000 upwards. Stationary Residential Plants from 
$350 upwards, Over 10) companies operating our system, 
We are the pioneers in the business, and will prosecute 
all infringers. State references. Address General Com- 
Air H. C. Co., 4400 Olive St., St. Louis, alo. 











pressed 








ANTED. Experienced sz ale ssman or mere chant in 
every town or city where not already represented, to take 





orders for our extensively adveriised, guaranteed, men's 
tailoring. Popular prices; complete sample equipment 
free; good steady income. Also woolens in the piece and 
accessories furnished for opening up-to-date tailoring 


stores; no investment required. Men of good standing 
write for particulars. Strauss Brothers, 232 Monroe St., 
Largest Wholesale Tailors, Chicago. 


AGENTS—MAIL “ORDER PEOPLE. New catalogue 
eight hundred specialties furnished with your imprint 
thereon. Orders filled direct. Send for free booklet, 
“Sec ~ to Mail ~ Success.’’ Pease Mfg. Company, 
Dept. L, Buffalo, N. 








TAX FREE DENATURED ALCOHOL, Its bearing on 
future corn prices. 28 pages, Second Edition Free. Of 
vital importance to Manufacturers, Distillers, Investors, 
Speculators, Farmers and others. Write for this booklet. 
E. W. Wagner, 99 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 


~ you Cc AN EARN $2,000 UP. Advertising Thermometers 


sell easily because they pay. High-grade proposition. 
No collections. Ask for Booklet W and liberal terms, 


Taylor Bros. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Established 54 years. 





N T: AT IV E S WANTED to handle Hiakwaeadé 
dividend-paying investment securities. Men who can 
earn from $3,000 to $10,000 a vear. A. L. Wisner & Co., 
Bankers, 80 Wall Street, New York. 








TS AND BROK 





WANTED AGE. “RS to handle our 
i% Debenture Bonds and Certificates of Deposit. Liberal 
Commission. Apply —_ Trust & Savings Bank, Dept. 


»” Billings, Montana. 





a al $100,000.00, 


™M. ANAGE RS WAN TE D in connection ities our system 
of stores in principal Pacific Coast cities. High-grade. 
forceful men with selling ability, address Pacific Syndi- 
cate Stores Company, 1031 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS. Charters procured. 
Nearly 1,600 charters procured for my clients. Write for 
corporation laws, blanks, and forms, free, to Philip C. 
Lawrence, former Asst. Sec’tary of State, Huron, So. Dak. 

Work based on large 
to right men; exceilent op- 
attractive ot gg Address 
101 Drexel Bidg., Phila., Pa. 





WANTED. 
commission; 
portunity ; 
Superintendent, 


Managing 
liberal advance 
a sound and 
Dept. A, 


Agents, 


WE WANT SIX ASSOCIATES with one to ten thousand 
iollars each to join us in a close corporation for the grow- 
ing of bananas, Land already secured, and one-half of 
capital already subscribed, Property located hundreds of 
miles nearer the United States markets than any com 
mercial banana plantation inthe world. Shipping facilities 
unequalled both railroad and water transportation. Busi- 
ness in hands of experienced, responsible people. Land 
now ready to plant. Capital invested will be returned 
within eighteen months, and large profits are assured 
thereafter. Money needed less than thirty thousand dollars 
Banana Company, 24 Milk St., Room 910, Boston, Mass. 


pARIREAL ESTATE 


Ta) 
= - 




























GET A FOOTHOLD IN CALIFORNIA. Half acre villa 
lots in Greater Los Angeles, where the big money is being 
made, reached by the Long Beach Electric line, and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Fine soil, level lots, grand 
scenery, abundance of pure sparkling water. Half acres 
$275, only $10 cash and $10 monthly. Write for Map and 
Folder today. Agents wanted to form California Clubs. 
Emil Firth, 517 West Fourth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











three names and 
West and we will 
Oregon Develop- 
Oregon, On request, 
information as to farming 


OREGON VIEWS FREE. Send us 
addresses of farmers who may move 
send you book of Oregon views free. 
ment League (Dept. 81), Portland, 
we wiil furnish authentic 
opportunities, 


BIG FORTUNES now being made in Portland real estate 
by big operators. Our plan makes it possible for small 
investor to share in immense profits bound to be realized 
in Portland this year, We put smal: investor's money with 
ours and buy choicest city properties. Write us at once. 
Highest bank references. The Spanton Co., Portland, Ore. 








COOS BAY NEXT. Oregon's Coast City, Buy lots in 
Schaefer's Addition, which is ‘Central,’ between Empire, 
North Bend and Marshfield, onthe Bay. J. Schaefer, 
Desk E, 317 Chamber of ¢ Portland, Ore. 


Geo, 


ommerce, 


OREGON IRRIGATED LANDS. We 
irrigated lands in Oregon, at cost of reclamation. i 
particulars if you write at once to Deschutes Irrigation & 
Power Co., 1002 Chamber of Commerce, F ortland, Oreg 


_ SOUVENIR POS POST. CARDS) 
ae a 


have for sale, 











r 
| fl 
SEND 10.C ENTS FOR FULL VALUE in cards and cat 
« listing all kinds at the lowest prices. Post Card A 


bums Our Valentine Ce 
Card Co., 308 Logan Bld 


best. National 1" 
Iphia, Pa, 





JAPANESE hit N Deel ARD. It really flies. Latest 
velty. Just t thing to surpris your friend. Wh 
ypened a butterfly fi s out ty uid forten ents, si 














F, S. Perkins, 10 Brown Street, Salem, Mass 
Le ’ 
| COTLFCTIONS ; 
—_ Ses r | Tsay x. | 
} — 4 ei en 
¥ rf y hy is \ 
Lk Sod ae Z 2 tas | 
DB Stands for Dea Beats B. D. stands f I 
t ) Bad Debts from Dead Beats ¢ 
ody We can collect yours We 
re, Politics or : Relig ion Write us 
money Merchants’ Protective 





Ger Mer., Salt Lake City, Uta 




















The 
‘Mimeograph 
Way 


of doing circular letters,: blank forms, 








instructions, price lists, rate advices 


and confidential memoranda to agents 





means they are done today and done 


As the shimmering ae NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1907 
stars herald the dawn of ee 


a new and _ brighter 


quickly and easily in your own office. 


























| 
* 
year, so the opening of [aM ‘‘WHERE TO, SIR?” COVER DESIGN. .  Beawe by F. X. Leyendocker | W | 
each bottle of pure, che rite one | 
sparkling SA THE TRAGEDY OF THE TREES . F - Frederic Remington 8 . 
i Full-Page in Color. Ill. Hauling Logs to the River Print the rest | 
EDITORIALS ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ A 4 ; ; P 9 
The original stencil written by hand 
T. VESUVIUS ROOSEVELT. Poem 2 . Wallace Irwin 12 or on the typewriter like an ordinary 
Illustrated with a Cartoon by E. W. Kembl: : - 
letter but on prepared wax paper goes 
ABE RUEF OF THE ‘‘LAW OFFICES”’ - P Frederick Palmer 13 , P é ¥ d 
tn ' into the Mimeograph which prints | 
ustrated with Photographs ‘ 
WALTER APPLETON CLARK. Portrait . ‘ ; ‘ . | | exact duplicates at the rate of sixty | 
P , He: copies a minute 
Gives promuse anew ms THE CHASTENING. Story ; / ‘ . Arthur Stanwood Pier 18 
0 — > Abe to ’ Illustrated by A. I. Keller 
‘Te d Ww ye THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF OKLAHOMA . . Grant Foreman 20 
te pede a Illustrated with Photograph 
mineral water PLAYS OF THE MONTH. Illustrated with Photographs . ‘ Arthur Ruhl 21 | 
without a peer. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WEEK’S NEWS . P ; ‘ ‘ 22 
| 
WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING. Illustrated with Photographs ‘ ‘ 23 
The Edison Rotary Mimeograph 
P. F. COLLIER & SON, PUBLISHERS se ; | 
NEW YORK: 416-424 West Thirteenth Street Write for booklet. 
LONDON: 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C., and The International News Com- 
pany, 5 Breams Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. A. B. Dick Company 
TORONTO, Ont. : 72-74 Bay Street | 
COPYRIGHT 1907 BY P. F. COLLIER & SON 161-163 Jackson Boulevard 
Entered as second-class matter February ‘ ws, at the Post- E 
Office at New York, New York, under the Act of March #, és79 Chicago 
Volume XXXVIII Number 16 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 








or 47 Nassau Street, New York | 


To sunny, old-world reba) 


Havana 


Gracious Hospitality 12-day round trip on 
BEE LINE’S 
Resort of the South 


Here and there is one who rises above those New S. S. Brunswick 
Located in the center of the long leaf pine 


section of North Carolina, has four hotels about her asa gracious hostess. 
with varying prices, fifty-two cottages and - | 
a splendid preparatory school. Her afternoons are always enjoyable —her 

















: 


PINEHURS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(Founded by James W. Tufts) 











The Leading Hotel and Recreation 














Holly Inn Now Open, Carolina opens Jan. | Ith, . “mae ‘ . 
Berkshire and Harvard open early in January. | evenings brilliant—her dinners never to be forgotten. 
Golf—finest links south of Washington, two including all expenses 
separate courses of 18 and 9 holes. while on the boat. 


Shooting—exclusive preserve of 35,000 acres, | 
with expert guides and kennels of trained dogs. Lowest Rates 
Sanitary conditions absolutely perfect — con- , Ever Made 
sumptives excluded. Na! z 2 days in Havana. Return 
Through Pullman Service via SUGAR WAFERS } good for six months 
Seaboard Air Line or Southern H O ° | ‘ 
Railway. Only one night out /ptiona trip to 
are aids to gracious hospitality—a touch of bright- Florida en route. 
hi dif hie Senin Luxurious state- 
ness—— something dliiferent, something fascinaling. rooms, finest of 


tom New York, Boston and 
Cincinnati. Send for illustrated 

Nabisco is always ready to lend its charm as a | | cooking, every 
ocean comfort. 
































literature giving full details. 

A representative of 
HURST will be at the Town 
and Country Bureau, No. 287 
ourth Avenue, New York, 
rom nine to one o'clock every 
week day until January 10. 
Telephone number 6246 


dessert confection or as a light refreshment with ice 
or sherbet. | | Sailings 


ramercy. 
gy ovetngeeh Iffive | Jan. 5, 19 
Mest Cosciins In ten and twenty-five cent tins. Feb. 2, 16 


or Leonard Tufts, Owner 
Boston, Mass. 











| 
For full information 




















































NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY —— 
GEO. F. TILTON 
4 G. P. A. 
% 32H Broadway 
NEW YORK 
ees | MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 
“Sta the New Year Right taco ie ae iM VING PI MACHIN 
1228 males sma. mrieee “aa ss , Stereopticons (6 ane Mes MONEY 
She ren ee [LARGE PROFITS. CEMENT, Sitar. eedea | Entertaining 
ice and keep it, se nding pte bal- For the men who invest in a o make beautiful, strong blocks. | the Public 
written guar antee Or value Sedans with OUTFITS COST FROM $30, to. $123.00 a oe 


UNSKILLED LABOR CAN OPERATE IT 
Full instructions with each machine 
BUY NOW. The season is on 
If interested, send for Booklet 

The Reed Mfe. (o.. Box = 106, wa atom ann 0 
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i Springfield Block Machine § 
It produces all style Blocks at small cost 
ONE MAN CAN OPERATE IT 

4 IT’S SOLD ON TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIERS 








The Heart of a Motor 


Car Is in Its Ignition 


When your car has heart trouble there is danger; 
when your ignition is faulty, your car is faulty. 


A Car Is No Better Than Its Ignition 


N $8,000 car with poor ignition gives you much less 

traveling value than a $2,000 car with perfect ignition. 

@ The only perfect ignition system is the WITHERBEE. If you have an 

expensive car you cannot get your money’s worth out of it without the 

WITHERBEE Batteries. .If your car is a modest-priced one, you must have 
the WITHERBEE to give you speed, safety, reliability and endurance. 


@_ There are some things about ignition which you should know in order to 
get greater speed, greater safety, greater value out of your car; drop us a line 
requesting No. 6 and we will send you a little booklet which will be of 
inestimable value to you; it’s free. 


WITHERBEE IGNITER COMPANY 


Main Office: 541 W. 43d St., New York 


BRANCHES : 
Chicago, 1429 Michigan Ave. m~ ¥ 
Detroit, 260 Jefferson Ave. 
Baltimore, 510 Continental 
Building A am 
~~ o—-— etioeietians 
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An 
Edge Test 


Perhaps vour knife, when newly sharpened, 
will cut paper, but whittle hard wood for a 
few minutes—then try it. If you want a 
Knife, a Saw, a Chisel, a Plane, a Draw-knitfe, 

or any edged tool that will hold its keenness 
through long, hard service ask for the kind marked 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


This trademark covers a complete line, not only of 
edged tools, but tools of all kinds. Hammers for in- 
stance, bearing the name Keen Kutter, are a revelation 
of symmetry, strength, balance. The handles are held 
in by the wondertul Grellner wedge—the faces are tem- 
pered to resist the hardest blows. They are tools for 
















lifelong service. The greatest attention to the smallest 
details is given to every tool bearing the Keen Kutter name. 
For 37 years Keen Kutter Tools have been sold under this mark 
and motto: **7‘he A’ llection of Quality Remains 1 
1/ the Price is Forgotten.” 


[rad> Mark Registered. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep Keen Kutter Tools write us, 


TOOL BOOK FREE 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 
St. Louis and New York 
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US AND BEAU BRUMMEL ° 


were they alive to-day would own and drive Brasier cars—Croesus because he ‘ 
used his great wealth wisely—purchasing only those things which had repeatedly 
proven themselves the BEST—as the Brasier has done; Beau Brumme]l because 
he sought only the highest type of everything—that perfection of construction and 
finish which he held to be alone worth use by a gentleman. 





The Brasier has TWICE consecutively won the French Elimination Trials for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup, defeating ALL the best cars of France. The Brasier has TWICE consecutively 
won the Gordon Bennett Cup Race, defeating all the best cars of the WORLD. 

The Brasier, the world’s greatest car, used by Royalty abroad and by our Ameri- 
can Captains of Industry and Chevaliers of Society—the 1907 Brasier may be pur- 
chased to-day at a price as low as that asked for really:good American cars. 


$4500 Buys a 20 H. P. Brasier Limousine 


W* could have done this FIVE YEARS AGO still at a good business profit. For years 
the French makers have been HOLDING up their prices while the American makers 
were steadily BUILDING up THEIR prices. Now since the American cars have reached 
a permanent selling price and their construction has become standardized, we find an 
established, solid foundation for a competing price offer. This means that the famous 
Brasier is competing on an even price with American cars; the same price, same output, 
same deliveries, everything the same except MERIT, and no sane man would for a moment 
compare ANY American car with the Brasier. 
N° matter what kind of a car you are considering, no matter which make you 
select—you can make a more intelligent choice and get more VALUE for 
the money you spend by knowing about the Brasier. Send for our Catalogue 
No. 5—it is much more than a catalogue really; it is a wealth of very VALUABLE 
information, which will 
show you what points 
to look into when buy- 
ing a car; it is VALU- 
ABLE and it’s FREE. 


Exhibiting at the splendid auto 
show in our salesrooms only 


Sole Importer Brasier Cars 


E. B. Gallaher 


230 West 58th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Type XIV— $3000 
‘Talk of setting new standards! 


—well,—we set the standard for American 
roads, in our 1906 Type XII last year. 


This year we have perfected it. 









absolutely unduplicated in any other car, built anywhere, by anybody. \ 
} Sounds big! Yes! And it is big—because it is true and provable. | 








H clutch and transmission as a unit. Extra long springs; pressed steel frame. 
} “‘I"-beam front axle. Autocar Control—spark and throttle controlled by grips in 
| steering wheel. 

| Exhibited in New York at The Madison 


Mm Square Garden show, Space 24, Jan- 
A uary 12 to 19, 1907 


Type XIV Autocar: Four vertical cylinders. 30 horse-power. Sliding- }f 
gear, roller-bearing transmission. Direct shaft drive. Three speeds and reverse. } 
The well known Autocar clutch. Three-point suspension of motor, fly wheel, 


The most highly f 
— r- 4 Type XV—$1200 developed  motor- 
cane 5 fo 







car in the world. 
Two horizontal-opposed 
cylinders: 12-14 h.p. 
Motor under hood. 
‘ Direct shaft drive. 


Sliding gear trans- 





D> ea ae 
AUTOCARS have — — \ we 
standard warranty of 
the N. A. A. M 
Write for 1907 
i) literature. j ee, Pe 
mission. Z7’hree 
speeds and reverse. 





Limousine and Landaulet 
for immediate delivery. © 


The Fturocar Gomgany YK, 
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ser 17th St., Ardmore, Pa. 
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Get the smokeless, odorless **¢ leveland™ 
Vapor light, that gives a safe, bright, 


clear light at only a cent an evening 
ye nd bes ht orld eat 


THE CLEVELAND VAPOR 4 
LIGHT Co / 





2227 Ashland Ra.. Cleveland O 
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COAT CUT. UNDERSHIRTS 








KNEE LENGTH DRAWERS 
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Detroit School | 


Lettering, Dept. | 
Detroit, Mich. --« 






















UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


\ 8, Social Wor 


University of Chicago 
Box A, Chicago, Il. 














TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK KEEPER 2%, 


y W ERE. I KI ! 
pil D $90 WEEKLY. PERHAPSICAN 
PLACE YOU, TOO! 8,664 f 


J.H GOODWIN, sxprn: ACCOUNTAN! 
Room 352, 1215 Broadway, New York 


College Preparatory Course- 
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ENGINEERING 


American School of Correspondence 
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Virginia Farms. 
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GREENE ACKS $1001N STAGE MONEY FOR 10c. 





EDITORIAL 
BULLETIN 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 12, 1907 


@ Next week’s issue will be our annual Automobile Number, 
and, in addition to general news and illustrations concerning 
the modern vehicle, it will give some lucid arguments for the 
automobile as a nation-builder. The touring-car has been re- 
sponsible for more fine road-building than any one conqueror 
since a Dictator built the Appian Way. There is before the New 
York Legislature a provision for the macadamizing of 7,000 
miles of public roads in this State. Many thousand dollars, by 
the present provision, are to be spent during the next ten years 
in improving the highways of the Empire State. Ten per cent 
of New York’s public roads will be macadamized by the current 
provision—probably more will be provided for in the near future. 
Six hundred and ninety-two miles of improved roads have 
already been constructed—due to the influence of automobilists. 
A pretty good record for the much-abused 
don’t you think? 


‘*devil-wagon,’”’ 


@ The art features of our automobile number will be appro- 
priate and will include a motor-car cover by J. C. Leyendecker. 
A colored frontispiece by George Wright will portray some of 
the comic tragedies of the road. Among other art features 
billed for the near future are Jessie Willcox Smith’s dramatic 
child picture entitled ‘‘Lost,’’ a painting by Brangwyn, a tea- 
table study by Penfield, and for our Lincoln Number a charac- 
teristic portrait of the greatest American by Frank Walter 
Taylor, who is an authority on the subject. 


q@ Our general change in make-up begins with this week’s issue. 
Our news department, under the title of ‘‘ What the World is 
Doing,’’ will be found in the back pages, where its general 
interest, we feel, will lead such of our readers as are watching 
world events. Our three-page editorial scheme is under way 
this week, and we hope it will add to the interest as well as 


to the appearance of the paper. 


@ Wallace Irwin’s newsy muse is out somewhere between 
Washington and St. Petersburg getting material for another 
‘“‘Opera Bluff’’ similar to ‘‘ What the Stage Has Missed,’’ which 
recently opened a page of Collier's with a duet between Boni 
de Castellane and Uncle Tom Lipton. Mr. Irwin’s muse tele- 
graphs that she has discovered another international joke which 
Like the 


Irwin is sparing no 


she intends to arrange for us in true operatic form. 
directors of other metropolitan operas, Mr. 
pains to gather together a famous company of performers. 


q@ Our Short-Story Editors wish it to be generally understood 
that our quarterly bonus of $1,000 for the best short story is 
to continue. It may not, like Mr, Roosevelt's canal and Lord 
Tennyson's brook, ‘‘go on forever,’’ but we believe we are 
getting good enough results from this offer both in quantity 
and quality of manuscripts submitted to warrant our continu- 
ing it. We are in a receptive mood. We want more stories 
The last quarter closed with the first of December, and the 
judges announce that the winners are now making an exciting 
finish. The award will soon be announced. 


’ 


@. Last quarter’s $1,000 story, 
will be published in an early issue. It is a Western story, and 


‘**An Explanation by the Editor,’ 


has, we think, the Western trick of being human. 
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Gerhard Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. 

















Best 200 Recipes 
THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER 

I famous book of tested, eco 

nomical recipes and _ ill ares 


kitchen helps, published t 
c. We ty send it free. Just send your 
name and add 
The ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of Pa. 
2s 200 N. Third St., Phila., U. S. A. 














Make \ . Enterprise Meat and food Choppers 

MAKE MONE ¥ EAS 

every ell the popula xevelty 
Knives vith name t mb t 
Ser amp f a AC jENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 
A MONTH 

We show you how 
Write quick for our 
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. r est sellers f iy syrents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0 











SCHMIDT’ S COLLECTION 
ri 1. 21 SONGS FOR HIGH VOICE 
vol, b. 18 SONGS FOR MEDIUM VOICE 
Vol. c. 18 SONGS FOR LOW VOICE 
Price 81.00 each, postpaid 
Thematic List of Favorite Songs sent free 
ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 120 Boylston St., BOSTON,MASS. 
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J. W. Miller Co., Box 32. Freeport, Ill. 
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CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


MANSON CAMPBELL 
Manson Campbell Co., Ltd., 
275 Wesson Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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EORGE W. PERKINS promised, as the price of con- 
tinuing to do business in Prussia, that he would sell 
within the year all the railroad stock owned by the 
New York Life Insurance Company. He meant, there 
is no reason to doubt, to keep his word. But that 
was a bad year in the stock market; to have sold the stocks 
then would have involved financial loss to the company, and, 
therefore, to the policy-holders. Meantime, January 1 was ap- 
proaching, when Mr. PERKINS must make a sworn public state- 
ment of his company’s assets. With this pressure urging him on, 
Mr. PERKINS, On December 31, took a_ personal 
hand in the bookkeeping. He made an entry to 
the effect that thirteen thousand shares of rail- 
road stock were on that day sold and $2,830,000 received for 


PERKINS’S 
C RIM E 


them. ‘The next day he made his annual statement and swore 
to it; that statement showed no stocks on hand, and was satis- 
factory to the Prussian Government. As a matter of fact, no 
stocks had been sold; the pretended sale had been effected 
through Mr. PrrkiNns’s adroit bookkeeping, the ingenious use of 
a negro porter as a dummy, and one of those excellent con- 
veniences, a subsidiary trust company. Six months later a real 
sale of the stocks was made, at an advanced price and a_ sub- 
stantial profit to the company and its policy-holders. 


HEN DISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME told the Grand Jury 

that these facts constitute forgery, and asked them to indict 
Mr. PeRKINs, that body rebelled. They admitted the crime, but 
said: ‘‘What of it?’’ When, under stress of strong language and 
stern threats from Mr. Jrrome, they finally brought the indict- 
ment, they brought with it a most unusual and extraordinary 
statement, affirming their conviction that Mr. 
motive had been to benefit the policy-holders, that the policy- 
holders did benefit, and that Mr. Prrkins himself did not and 
could not have benefited by his crime. This broad intimation 


PERKINS’S. sole 


that they considered their unwilling indictment a persecution, and 
Mr. PERKINS a martyr, was a very human thing. ‘To judge a 
crime by the obloquy, or lack of obloquy, of its motive, or by 


the disaster of its consequences, makes human intercourse easier, 


and every relation of life more tolerable. For such 


PILLORIED 


- Z “} 7 4 j ome if Pr rr? j -j 4 Py 1 
NAM Es. Charity of judgment, if not from grand juries, from 


our fellows, who of us has not had cause to be 
grateful? But is not law, as law, to be held sacred? The wound 
of an abstract, bloodless, fleshless thing in a statute book does 
not make so harrowing an appeal to juries as do the acts of 
pickpockets, burglars, robbers, and beaters. But, to understand 
a wound to the law as a wound to all, to venerate the written 
word—this is the moral stature toward which America’s restless- 
ness and outcries are ethical growing pains. Mr. PERKINS is no 
more wronged than many men, by earlier standards equally virtu- 
ous, if his pilloried name must serve as a moral milestone. And 
what is here said about Mr. PERKINS applies equally well of course 
to Mr. CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, whose distinguished public career 
was succeeded by the presidency of the subsidiary trust company, 
in which capacity he he Iped in Mr. PERKINS’s bookkeeping. 


—— MEN THRILL with the joy of combat, and if no fight 


be visible they will hunt one; others, among whom we count 
ourselves, are of a peaceful, harmless disposition, and while not 
averse to rapping an occasional head for a principle, seek by pref- 
creni to attain their ends by sweet reasonableness. Thus we 


deplore the totally unnecessary row kicked up by the anti-Japanese 


agitators in San Francisco, who could have gained all their 


Objects of any real importance without outraging the feelings of 


~ 


and friendly nation, and in the same spirit we regret the 


policies that have arrayed Frenchmen against one another in the 
fierce passions of religious war. ‘The law being as it is, we can 
understand the positions of both sides—the feeling of the parti- 
zans of the Government that the first allegiance of Frenchmen 
is due to their own country and their first obligation to obey 
its laws without foreign interference, and the feeling of the 
Catholics that conscience is above any secular command. On 
the whole, at this stage of the proceedings, as- 
suming the Separation law as a starting-point, the 
course of the Government has been more con- 
ciliatory than that of the Vatican. But what we have never seen 
adequately explained is why matters should ever have been per- 
mitted to reach this stage. Why should France, in adopting 
what all Americans regard as the desirable policy of separating 
Church and State, have felt it necessary to regulate the manage- 
ment of the Church in minute detail? Why should it not have 
carried the separation policy to what seems its logical conclusion 
and let the Church alone? 


THE FRENCH 
MYSTERY 


“HE EDITOR OF ‘*Town Topics’’ has been tried on a 


charge of perjury and acquitted. The issue before the jury 
was not the character of Colonel Mann or the paper of which 
he is the moving spirit. ‘The issue, whether he wrote on a 


piece of paper the initials ‘‘O. K., W. D. M.,’’ involved only 
indirectly the question as to whether he had printed in **Town 
Topics’? a scandalous article about RrGINALD WarD accusing 
him of vile practises, and had afterward received money and 
stock from Warp fo the publication of pleasant paragraphs. 
Although by this verdict Colonel Mann is acquitted of perjury, 
it must not be inferred that ‘*’‘own ‘Topics’’ is acquitted of the 
charge made by us a year ago, and here reiterated, of being an 


indecent and a scandalous paper whose columns could be bought. 


We have no desire to add to the disgrace which 
Sa. ae 


has been heaped upon Colonel Mann's old age by TOPICS” 


the revelations of the past year; but recent num- 

bers of **’own ‘Topics’’ make it plain that exposure alone is not 
sufficient to stop its practise of printing shameful attacks on 
women. Since Colonel Mann’s chastening has not been suffi- 
cient to persuade him from the conviction that the timidity of 
his victims makes it still safe for him to print these slanders in 
‘Town Topics,’’ it may yet be necessary for us to produce in a 
court of law further proof that its editor secures a certain kind 
of circulation for his paper by printing libels, and has made his 


livelihood for years by soliciting, from those whom he has libeled, 
loans which he never intended to repay. We have no liking for 
this unsavory litigation, and we have other work to do; but we 
are not going to shirk the duty of making it impossible in this 
community for a paper to grow rich by printing indecent libels 


about women. 


\ JHEN MR. BLAINE advocated the commercial marriage of 

the two American continents his project was looked upon 
as visionary. Secretary’s Roovr’s recent speeches on our trade 
relations with Latin-America have served to embellish the memory 


of Maine’s distinguished statesman, as well as to link his own 
name to one of the wisest policies of our day. With great ability 
has the Secretary of State made it clear to our people that it is 
as unfair for us to judge the civilization of South America by the 
fragmentary governments nearest to us as it would be for Argen- 
tina or Chile to discredit our wealth and powel because of South 
America’s proximity to Nicaragua or Costa Rica. he Welsh, 
fifty vears ago, were filli tl fertile valleys of Herkimer 
County, New York, and claimi citizenship in the coal-filled 
hills of Pennsylvania, but they had deliberated long whether they 
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should choose the fortunes of the United States or those of Pat- 
agonia. Since those days Germany has contributed her millions 
of citizens to the republics that stretch toward the antarctic seas. 
The birth of wonderful cities along their rivers and harbors re- 
And yet 
hardly a steamship enters their ports bearing an American flag, while 
Europe sends her thousands. 


calls the stories of Chicago, Seattle, and San Francisco. 


Dictators, rather than presidents, 
are, in our fancy, the executive heads of the South Continent’s re- 
publics. They have played their part in the history of that con- 
tinent; they have provided our playwrights with comic-opera plots; 
and they are passing away. Governments south 
of the equatorial line have known them mostly in 
stories in newspapers and books. 


MR. ROOT'’S 
I D E A 
These govern- 
ments have been constructive, democratic, and progressive, and 
with a less savage record for assassinating Presidents than we 
can boast. They are patrons and producers of arts and music, 
their sense of humor is intense, and, although we do not import 
humor in ships, we may well use, as Secretary Roor has pointed 
out, some of those graces and some of that breadth of sympathy 
which they possess in such abundance. For those of us who dif- 
fer from our Secretary of State, and hold that we are not in need 
of such commodities, there are the woods, the metals, the great 
wheat lands of Bolivia and Peru, which might to-day be a home 
for the whole Boer nation had it not been for the spoke inserted 
in the scheme by JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: 


EAD, IN THIS ISSUE of Cotttrer’s, a brief article by Mr. 
MorrertT, entitled ‘‘Swindlers Appeal to Congress.’’ House 
Bill 16,548 is a very doubtful measure. ‘True, the privilege of the 
Post Office Department to stop the mail of a firm believed to be 
fraudulent, and to stop it without a warning and without a hearing, 
is an extraordinary power in a republic. Conceivably, too, it is 
a dangerous power, which might be used with cruel oppressiveness 
against innocent persons by a corrupt and vindictive administra- 
tion. But has it ever been so used? Compared with this poten- 
tial wrong is the splendid record of the Department, in suppressing, 
by means of this power, a horde of mail-order, mining-stock, blind- 
pool and medical frauds. No man who was square with the world 
has, in the past, ever needed the protection of the law which 
Congressman CRUMPACKER proposes. Mr. CRUMPACKER might cor- 
rectly have called his bill ‘‘An Act for the Comfort of the 
Lowest and Most Contemptible Class of Swindlers, 

ry party and their Protection from Summary Extirpation by 
the Post Office Department.’’ Instead of less, the 

Post Office Department believes it should have more power to 
exclude from the mails the frauds who gather their victims 
through advertisements in meretricious newspapers. And the 
Department should have more men to enforce the power it now 
has. Says the last annual report of the Department: ‘*There 
are frequently enterprises of whose fraudulent operations the 
Postmaster-General entertains little or no moral doubt, but which 


are so shrewdly conducted as for long periods to escape detec- 


tion and suppression. This is particularly true of numerous 
mining enterprises ... for it is manifestly impossible for the 
Department to determine, with the force at its command, whether 


mines situated in the Western States or ‘Territories, or in Alaska, 

Mexico, or South America, and alleged to contain valuable de- 

posits of gold, silver, or copper, are, in fact, as represented.’’ 
om 


AVE YOU BOUGHT mining stocks? Sell them. Offer them 
back to the man who sold them. Offer them at the same 


price. Offer them at ten per cent less. Offer them at twenty 
per cent less This will accomplish your own disillusionment, 
and save you money, for you might have bought more. It will 
also effect exposure of the person who sold you the stock. \re 
you thinking of buying shares in Poodle-dog Inflated or Hop- 
toad Jump \long? Don't And this ‘‘don’t’’ is without quali- 
fication of iny kind To women chiefly, wives of husbands. of 
the h oher vave-earn class,.4 S para ph Is commended. Not 
that it is their folly we velgh against hey are the ones who 
know the valu ot sa gS, a they may be in time to save a 
fatuous husband fron 1 t of excusable folly. If you are 
tempt by the full-page advertisements published by the news 
paper rtners of swindlers, don’t! If some acquaint- 
sti eit profits by the sale 
10 


or is himself deceived. DANIEL GUGGENHEIM is the greatest 
miner in the world. He and his six brothers own mines that 
aggregate a billion dollars. That family knows more about mines 
than most of the rest of the world combined. The other day Mr. 
GUGGENHEIM uttered a solemn warning against “‘the flimsy character 
of the mining stocks now finding a ready market.’ “‘One in 
three hundred,’’ he said, ‘‘is a conservative estimate of the pro- 


portion of prospects that eventually fulfil their promise.’’ Within 
a week after he uttered that warning Mr. GUGGEN- 

, cil a siaiies , a tg -. $™MINING 
HEIM made public announcement that he had him PRAUDS 


self been caught. He had bought a famous and 

widely talked-of mine; and when he discovered he had_ been 
deceived, he backed out of the trap at a cash loss of $2,500,000. 
When Mr. GUGGENHEIM said one in three hundred, he referred to 
the more or less reputable mines whose shares are sold on the 
regular exchanges. If he had included the mines whose shares 
are advertised at five and ten cents in the Sunday papers, he 
would have said one in thirty thousand. If this paragraph prevents 
the swindling of a few uninformed persons, preserves the savings 
of a few families from the adventurers about to acquire them, it 
will have done well. 


DuzER, member from 
Concerning VAN Duzer, but one source of  in- 
formation is at our command. Aside from what is recorded in 
this, whatever there may be of truth, or character, or good 
deeds in Van Duzer, we know nothing. What is_ here -set 
down about him is based on a certain typewritten circular 
which has been mailed largely to a section of the public sup- 
posed to yield easily to the seduction of tempting mining gam- 
bles. Van Duzer is full of State pride of a sort at which men 
in the complacent East smile indulgently, but which, as a 

f patriotic personality, 


| gone OF CONGRESS is Van 


Nevada. 


matter of fact, indicates an ardent and 
the best bone and sinew, as Van Duzer would 
‘ . CONT a] VAN DUZER 
say, of a proud ¢ yrosperous State. Nevada 
ry, of a pro ind prosperous State evada, OF NEVADA 
says VAN Duzer, “‘has astonished the world. 


Her hills, mountains, and gulches are veritable treasure chests. 
5 


A recent trip has proven to me more than ever her 

unlimited possibilities.’’ Having, as is proper, first proclaimed 
the greatness of his commonwealth, this sterling patriot turns 
modestly to personal details. ‘‘Have served my State, not only 
as Congressman, but in various other capacities. Now I desire 
to serve it in another way. I desire to bring to the front 
its rich resources. My political ambition has been satisfied for 
the present, and I am now going to devote my energy, and the 
result of my prestige, acquaintance, etc., to material lines.’’ 


HERE SPEAKS YOUR TRUE PATRIOT. Unwillingly, through 
the words there breathes the soft regret for marble halls and 
gilded domes, but duty calls him to more sordid tasks. ‘*l am 
organizing,’’ says VAN Duzer, ‘‘the Nevada Prospecting and De- 
velopment Company for the purpose of exploiting the State’s 
riches. ’’ 


That is good. Those words speak the patriotic purpose 


of a heart that loves its native land. But Van. Duzer’s heart 
is too big, his ardent love too expansive, to exhaust itself on a 
scant 110,700 square miles of territory. He loves more than 
Nevada; he loves also the small investor. ‘‘For 


WORDS FROM 


the purpose,’’ says VAN Duzer, ‘‘of giving the 
€ purpo ; 5 5 A BIG HEART 


middle class, those spoken of as small investors, 

a chance to come in on the ground floor,’’ he will sell shares in 
his enterprise for $25 each. For this small sum Van Duzer will 
take the small investor to his bosom; he will sacrifice self. 
‘‘T have made much money for myself,’’ says Van Duzer, ‘‘and 
more for others. Have never failed in anything | have considered 
of sufficient importance to devote my time to. With my intimate 
knowledge of every different corner of the State... is there 
any reason why I should not bring this enterprise to a successful 


conclusion? I can, | wi// realize large profits for all concerned.”’ 


S lie CAPITALIZE HIS CAREER, to trade for gain upon the 

fact that his neighbors have given him an _ office of trust 

and confidence, to use his official position as bait to lure men 

into investing in a mining scheme, that is a thing no Congress- 

man should do. Stress of poverty he should prefer to endure. 

Some Congressmen would use their prestige for gain, no matter 
1 
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how large their salaries, but those who have delicacy and sense 
of fitness should not be put to that temptation. The Congress- 
man who served his country faithfully and with steady 
resistance to the constant temptation to use his position for indirect 
gains should not find himself at the end of his 
term without money and without occupation. No 
public career should be 
should 


has 


SALARIES 
IN CONGRESS a 
the ambitious 
salary as to be con- 
men will use it for 
The pay of Congressmen should be 
raised to $7,500 per year at least. 


closed to 
poor. No. office small a 
fined either to wealth or to 


indirect and unlawful gains. 


pay so 


men of who 


EACHERS, EVEN 


salaries. It ts a 


MORE than Congressmen, deserve higher 
material age. The man who the 
walls of a house is held to a higher test of skill, and is paid 
better for his work, than he who molds the 
Bricklayers in San Francisco 
get $8 day; HARRIET 
JoNeEs teaches school in Lu- 
zerne County, Pennsylvania, 
for the same sum per week, 


fashions 
mind of a child. 


per 


and is given employment 
only nine months in the 
year. Masons in Calgary, THE PAY OF TEACHERS 


Canada, get $5.40 a day, or 
$140 a month; IAWRENCE 
Amos teaches school in East 


N some cases these figures are the 
minimum rates in the localities 
named; in other cases they are the 
average rate. The yearly rate is, in 
every case, the entiresumthatateacher 
can earn in a year; there is no such 
thing as overtime for them, and they 
are employed only from seven to ten 
months ayear. Inthis respect they 
can be compared with some outdoors 
artisans who can not work the year 
round. As to places outside of New 
York, some allowance must be made 


Brandywine Township, 
Pennsylvania, for $40 a 
month. Many teachers are 
paid less than hod-carriers. 
College professors are worse 
off, in proportion, than 
The average sal- 
to professors in 


teachers. 
ary paid 
Columbia is $3,746.85, to 
adjunct pro- 
fessors, men 
between 
thirty and forty, with a dozen 
their 
Such fig- 


TEACHERS’ 
WAGES 


for differences in the cost of living. 


Year 
$245.00 
350.00 
380.00 
315.00 
710.30 
559.00 


Month 
$35.00 
35-00 
40.00 
35-00 
71.03 
55-90 


Bucks Co., Pa. 
Hazleton, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 
Georgetown, Del. 
All Idaho (male av.) 
All Ida. (female av.) 
New York City 
(min., female) 


years of service to 

credit, $2,126.92. 

little less than a 

public scandal. No male 

teacher in any community 

should be paid than 

enough to support decently New York City 

a wife and five children. In (min., male) 

every community the teacher Elmira, N. Y. (male 

é . average) 

Elmira, N. Y. (female 
average) 

Columbia Coll., N. Y. 
111 professors (av.) 
39 adj. professors (av.) 


ures are 


less 60.00 600.00 


90.00 900.00 


should have a_ position of 593-00 
dignityand emolument equal 
to that of the banker and 
the professional 
Schools ought not to be the 


423.00 


man. 3746.85 


2126.92 


last refuge for economic 
dregs not wanted by busi- 
They should attract 
and keep in their service the 
best 


ness. 


with this condition, both concerning 
communities where the rate of pay remains scandalously low and 


COLLIER’S 


talent. Facts dealing 


where it has been raised, should have wide circulation. 


would like to hear from those who have facts to record, as well 


as from those who feel strongly about the condition. 
| on 


ROBING ALMOST EVERYTHING is a specialty of the 


don ‘‘Lancet,’’ and in doing so it pricks many bubbles. It 

is a keen little blade, which slices away our early illusions, 
making amputation almost a comfort. Time was when we 
regarded cigarettes as injurious. We thought 

ES... that they filled the lungs with soot and — the 
brain-cells with creosote, causing mendacity and 

crime This belief long caused us inconvenient abstinence Phen 
up spake the Lancet,’’ incisively reassuring us that cigarettes 
re not only harmless but positively beneficial to infants, inva 
and elderly clergymen. We once had our illusions about 
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TEACHERS AND WAGE-EARNERS 








‘*TLancet’’ flashed like a falchion from 


Christmas cheer. 


But lo! the 
with a 


plum pudding. 


its sheath word of **Plum pudding,’’ it 


Ss 


says, “‘contains all the ingredients of a good meal.’’ Eureka! 
A new continent has been discovered. Plum pudding is as 
manna from heaven, the natural, digestive pap of the human 
race. It contains meat, vegetables, eggs, milk, honey, tea, 
coffee, bread, butter, and marmalade. If there is anything else 
you like it contains that also. Plum pudding is the staff of 
life. A section of this life-giving mixture the size of a foot- 
ball contains more real nourishment than an acre of health- 
food. Oh, happy sailor who is wrecked on a desert island 
containing nothing but plum puddings! Plum pudding for polar 
explorers, plum pudding for laborers, college athletes, profes- 
sional beauties. Plum pudding imparts ferocity as well as 
strength. And yet the melancholy thought creeps in. Christmas 
and New Year’s are over, and we went through that annual 

orgy suffering deeply—and 


under a misapprehension. 
didn’t do 


Plum 
i the 


it. It 
olives. 


pudding 


must have been 


HE readers of COLLIER’S 
UNION RATES OF WAGES IN NEW YORK 


HESE figures are official. In 


have a poignant interest 
in the sudden ending of the 


every case the figures are the mini- career of WALTER APPLE- 
mum, the least amount which the rOoN CLARK, for it was in 


union will allow a member to accept. these pages that his recent 
As a matter of fact, many workmen 


make more than the figures given, 


work appeared, and it 1s 


here that his brilliant talent 


for ‘‘overtime’”’ (any time over will be first missed. Those 
eight hours a day) is paid extra at 4 of us who knew the man 
the rate of one-half more than the a will have a long regret 
regular rate; and work done on for a personality of great 


Sundays and holidays is paid for at ( harm —vV ital. ambitious and 
double rates. The yearly rate is 
based on three hundred working 


days of eight hours each. 


winning. He was only thirty 


one, and yet in ten years 


he had won his place among 


i eee: 


the best of American illus- 
Day Year trators. He 
Bricklayer $5.60 $1680.00 | ietee anni WALTER APPLE- 
Mason 4.40 1320.00 ladthe g000 ton CLARK 
Carpenter 4.80 1440.00 fortune to 
Plasterer 5:30 1590.00 start right, under a master 
Hod-carrier 3-00 g00.00 f draftsman, and he made 
Tile Layer — a the most of it. When he 
Cabinet-maker 4.00 1200.00 | Tete eer ee 
Steam Fitter 5.00 1500.00 eS Gil GS CALE iaataaitaiir cc 
Stationary Engineer 5.00 1500.00 * it was evident that he had 
Electrical Worker 4.50 1350.00 9 learned to draw, and never 
Printer (per week) 21.00 1092.00 E afterward did he slight what 
Linotype Operator fy is fundamental in al! good 
(per week) 23.00 1196.00 & ‘ ' 
Tile Layer’s Helper 3.00 900.00 $ pictures — the  draftsman- 
Electrical Engineer 5.00 1500.00 ; ship. Moreover, he had 
Hoisting Engineer 5.00 1500.00 : an instinct for Composition; 
Rigger Engineer 4.00 1200.00 ; the figures took their proper 
place he draw and 
the resulting picture had a 
vivid effect of unity Kor 
he had crea igination 
and a fine sympathy with creative imagination in others his 
made him an admirable ustrator, so that the authors whose 
works he interpreted felt that he really grasped eir chat 
acters and _ fancies. He illuminated th ough his sy a 
thetic insight. That is a rare trait in an strator His early 
success made him only hore cl n CX Ss 
work He himself was the hardest critic to please Vays 
loath to let a drawing leave his ands s fasti sness was 
combined with streneth: he was not s : . S6i ev ( 
had the Pores to Nake t bette He Ost I ft ( tI! 
tics that make tor. growt Sart \ t al 
aspiration and appre Lion: he Vas ¢ l dq. { cst 
his work and cit lit iri s | s 
iny clear visions. of os was 
Llert to rasp the ( t ) 
with the race we st t S . f 
the ong 1¢ ~ S 
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T. VESUVIUS 


‘THE ordinary hill which remains forever still, 
All covered o’er with specimens of botany, 

Is hugely safe and sane; but its heights seem rather plain 
And its silence breeds political monotony. 

I myself prefer a mount with a crater as its fount, 
Dropping firebrands like the thunderstorms of Pluvius— 

There is something half satanic in conditions so volcanic, 
Yet we're proud of our Political Vesuvius 


With a curious, sulfureous 


Rumbling, grumbling roll of thunder 


ROOSEVELT 


Wee "ae the grafter sleeps content, suddenly the air is rent 
With a blast like that which buried Herculaneum; 
Railway lobbies cough and choke in a cloud of flame and smoke, 
And the Conscript Fathers get it in the cranium. 
Now Chicago beef is shook, now the poor old Spelling-Book 
Shouts: “Have mercy, sire! your heat will crack the shell o’ me!” 
Now the mountain heaves its shoulders and upheaves a ton of boulders, 
While the sparks descend and roast the luckless Bellamy. 


With a hectic, apoplectic 





Howling, growling roll of thunder, 
g 


HOUGH there’s sometimes scarce a puff from his lid, that’s just a bluff, Teddy's going to blow uj 


For his calmer moments never mean security, Stand from under! 
And the Prophets yell: “Look out! he’s intending for to spout— 
There'll be trouble in the very near futurity.” 
No, we can’t foresee just what, but his crater’s getting hot, 
And the coals will soon be dropping, as they must, again 
Singeing up the Tariff’s tatters and the mossy old Standpatters— 
There’s no telling where Vesuvius will bust again. 


Teddy’s going lo erupt 
Stand from under! 


Verses by 
WALLACE IRWIN 


Cartoon by 


E. W. KEMBLE 


With a jouncing, nation-bouncing, 
Bumping, thumping roll of thunder, 
Teddy’s going for to spout— 
Stand from under! 


























BE RUEF OF THE “LAW OFFICES” 


SAN FRANCISCO’S FIGHT TO FREE HERSELF OF HIS RULE 


EFORE the fire Fillmore Street was common- 
place in its small flats and corner groceries. 
A freak of reconstruction has made 

Where inconspicuous 

respectability formerly rose early conspicuous 
disrepute now rises late to the rouge of the harlot and 

Under the glare of 

the electric lights of the saloons, you may not miss the 


Francisco’s Tenderloin. 


the eye-opener of the dipsomaniac. 


legend of “A, Ruef, Law Offices’’—hours 
from five p.m. till after midnight—in gilt 
letters on the windows of the second story of 
a frame building. From these offices, in 
the midst of the lawless currents of its life, 
a city stricken, a city in the crisis of its 
career, is ruled. 

As I run through my note-book, gorged 
with items of depravity, it seems to me that 
A. Ruef is the worst man in the United 
States. Likenesses of the type of which he 
is a magnified genius you will find in the 
iawyer hangers-on of the police courts who 
prey on the flotsam of the underworld. 
But these are gutter-born. They know no 
better. 

Ruef, the son of modest parents in the 
French quarter of San Francisco, had the 
opportunity to see the other side of life and 
to associate with those who exemplify it. 
The fields of honesty and decent endeavor 
were opened to him. He made a brilliant 
record as a student at the University of 
California. But college training meant to 
him only such an asset as physical training 
to the plug-ugly. When he was admitted to 
the bar he turned to brothels and French 
restaurants for his clients. His art of put- 
ting a fair face on vice immediately won him 
alarge practise. His keen mind was quick 
to see that profit in politics was not in hold- 
ing office, but in having delegates to deliver. 
He was a small boss, but never a very suc- 
cessful one, until the sudden opportunity 
which made him what he is to-day arose in 
the teamsters’ strike of Mayor Phelan’s last 
term ; 


Making a New Party 


PHELAN'S Chief of Police decided that 


iny citizen was entitled to protection 


from violence in the pursuit of his occupa- 
tion, and he put policemen on trucks to guard 
non-union drivers. The trade-unionists be 
came a solid political body, which, in its in- 
dignation, could see only the red of this one 
fact Some labor politic ians talked of a 
labor-union candidate for the approaching 





election in 1901 At one time the movement 
»rivately for sale for $1,500. The man 
efused this offer often lets his recolle¢ 
dwell quizzically on the puny sum of 





th ivinal capitalization of the project out 
of which Ruef was to make millions 
I Qo! ef was beaten in his fight for 
( o Republican primaries The 
I Offices’’ had everything to gain and 


1 1 to lose bv a gamble Phelan had 


By FREDERICK PALMER 


served three terms. Gavin McNabb, his sponsor, the 
Democratic boss, had been in power for ten years. 
The public was ready for a change. 
this, and he saw what the labor politicians did not see, 
that the labor element, headless, needed only a head in 
order to be powerful. On the nucleus of its solid pha- 
lanx he could build. 

Some of the talk of a labor-union candidate had 


it San 





























THE MAN BEHIND THE FIGHT 


k 1 ; : » 60 ent cathe naires to subscribe to a fund for pros 


centred on Eugene E. Schmitz, who was conducior of 
the Columbia Theatre orchestra and the head cf the 
Ruet recognized San Francisco Musical Union. 


Showing no signs of 


strength which would be embarrassing, this glad-nand 
man, generous, likable, commanding, tall—and taller 
on account of his expressive pompadour of black hair— 
had the makings of a “‘star’’ under the hand of a shrewd 
impresario. 


A member of the union, his caliing dis- 
sociated him from the unions in a way to 
win another class of votes. He became the 
‘‘front’’; the Law Offices the ‘‘mind”’ of the 
new party. Ruef himself brought to the com- 
bination a following beside that of his own 
district: all the elements of vice which 
wanted a free hand. 

For many years previous San Francisco 
had been well governed. She had not a sin- 
gle dollar of indebtedness, and her tax rates 
were the lowest of any great American 
city. By a provision of the Consolidation 
Act she could spend in one year no more 
than that year’s income. McNabb was a 
good boss. He loved power and not money. 
His most ardent opponents bring no charge 
of corruption against him. When he had 
beaten Buckley, his predecessor, he made 
good in practise by showing himself above 
Buckley’s methods. If there was graft from 
Chinatown and the underworld it never 
went into high places. A cosmopolitan com- 
munity wanted a liberal administration of 
the laws. San Francisco was open, but vice 
was not promoted. 

The two old parties, contemptuous of the 
new, speculated cheerfully on the number 
of votes that it would draw from either. 
gainst Schmitz ran Joseph Tobin, Demo- 
crat, president of the largest savings bank 
west of New York,,and Asa R. Wells, Re- 
publican, who had served two terms as Audi- 
tor. When Schmitz was elected everybody 
who had voted for him was as surprised as 
those who had not 





“See My Friend Ruef!’’ 


AN FRANCISCO soon learned who was 

its real ruler. The sense of the situation 
was expressed by the remark of the good- 
natured Schmitz: ‘‘Why, my friend Ruef isa 
lawyer. He knows about those things; you 
better see him.’’ Two years later, at ‘the 
election of 1903, the Mayor still held his trade- 
unionists. Ruef’s cohorts of vice were en 
thusiastically loyal. For he had made good 
to them. ‘The town was wider open than 
ever before since the gold-fever days. Still 
the old parties were rank with overcon- 
fidence. They thought Schmitz’s day was 
run. The Republic ans nominated Henry J. 
Crocker and the Democrats Franklin Lane, 
the present Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sioner. Schmitz was reelected. 

As before he had only a minority of the 
votes polled. The two old parties now ad- 
mitted that they had committed a political 
b] They had allowed a faction to win 


yunder 
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against house divided 
must still stand for mora 


served the good citizen 


A majority of the people 
lity and public decency, ob- 
Did they With the elec- 
tion of rg05 the question was fairly put. The Democrats 
and the Republicans fused on Partridge against a com- 
mon enemy 

Schmitz had grown with four years of office-holding. 
The circle of his fellowship of the ‘glad hand’’ em- 
braced a municipality instead of a few friends. Ruef 
had by this time periected his sinister organization. It 
was personal and unique To graft he had brought 
the refinement of education. He had not risen to the 





1eadship of a machine; he had made a machine. ¢ 
! ishiy l l nachin HH 
1ad no ward leaders to placate. Around him was ) 
had lead l t \ 1 hin n 
group of clever politicians of an old institution. He 
Was an autocrat, with weaklings as his adjutants. 

“]T should like to have my sight back again,”’ said 
suckley, the old boss, who had ruled thoug ind, “ 
B ley, t ho had ruled though blind, ‘‘in 
order that I might look on this wonder. Beside‘him I 


was an infant.’ 

It Croker had only studied law at a night school after 
he became boss, he would have had an answer when 
asked ‘‘where he got it."". Ruef had the most varied 
and the largest law practise of any man in America. 
If you wanted to open a gambling house or a saloon, 
or erect a firetrap, he was the lawyer toemploy, The 
sum received was not a bribe, but attorney's fees. 
Because he did not control the Board of Supervisors, 
corporations yielded the smallest source of his income. 

In both of the three-cornered elections the majority 
of the Board had been heavily and incorruptibly against 
him. He could increase his practise only through the 
executive branch. In a word, that meant permits; 
and, in another word, it meant that Schmitz, the 
‘‘front,’’ must act with the Law Offices 

Beside the regular licenses, the saloons paid the ad- 
ministration counsel fees, amounting from $250 to $500 
a year. This was an obvious resource. The Law 
Offices developed a by-product by the organization of 
the Hilbert Mercantile Company. From the Hilbert 
Brothers, friends of the Mayor, every saloon-keeper 
was obliged to purchase his supplies. Ruef’s name 
appeared on the letterheads of the company as counsel. 

The Hilberts doubled the orders of their customers in 
order to increase profits. Notes were taken from the 
saloon-keepers in want of cash and negotiated at the 
banks. When the notes came due after the fire the Hil- 
bert Mercantile Company went bankrupt. One brother 


had enough money to make a trip to Europe with 
Schmitz, and the other brother is reported not to be in 
need. 


The health laws were not used as a means of promot- 
ing health, yromoting graft. Canning factories 
that did not want their reputations connected with the 
‘‘thirds’’ they manufacture knew how to avoid being 
exposed. De alers who once had their milk cars emptied 
in the streets took the hint, and a load was not dumped 
a second time. Within the fire zone the regulations 
permitted no wooden buildings and put sharp limita- 
tions on their reconstruction when they had been dam- 
aged by fire. If you had the right lawyer, however, 
reconstruction was a matter of politics. The problem 
was not one of compliance, but of how much the owner 
would pay to evade that law on which the safety of the 
city depended. The Law Offices were an auction-room 
where the city’s honor was daily put up to the highest 
bidder. 

Cynically following the spirit of centralization of the 
time, Ruef segregated the social evil on the Japanese 
and Continental plan. At 620 Jackson Street was the 
Nymphia, so called. With a view tosmall ground rent 
the building was specially constructed for its purpose 
with chambers for one hundred and fifty women. 








Each one paid five dollars a day tor her lodging. The 
profits from the bar met the rent and the running ex 
penses. The net sum which it brought to its pro 
moters weekly was between 83,000 and 34,000, only a 
small percentage of which was kept as commission on 
its journey ‘‘higher up.’’ 

The Nymphia became famous. You heard of it in 
corners of the world where foul stories and stale tobacco 


smoke are mixed. It was not in the Tenderloin, where 
sin appeals to the sin-hardened, but in quarters where 





it was an invitation to the ruin of boysand girls. <A 
house to be run on the same plan and to be occupied by 
Japanese women was also started. It was open only for 
a short time. Some s t the Japanese would not 
put up the pric The administration on its part, of 
course, was determined that such a moral curse should 


not exist 








HE nymphia was the big type of centralized profit. 
Other places which paid their dues were free from 
vagrant competition Ruet’s own hang-out before the 
earthquake was at ‘‘The Pup,’’ one of the French res 
ta nts. A . taurant in San Francisco 
slang, meat ibilit n the first floor, the halt 
world on the ond floor, and prostitution on the top 
floor. Over every creature of the half-world and the 
underworld Rue | ip-hand. In one form ot 
another eve! ne contributed to his personal fortun 
and to | on fund 
If th ce ition ere known why were they not 
ht | I { G nd Jur ou ma isk ; Be- 
(a } : Ruef mntrol 
in My le Cerf 
| | () t ‘ lec 
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SUPERIOR COURT JUDGE DUNNE 


Presides at the trial of Ruef and Schmitz, which, owing to the 


destruction of the courts, is held in a classroom of a synagogue 


did not know it could guess. Ruef had no expectation 
of electing his Supervisors. He centred all his atten- 
tion on keeping his Mayor in office. He was not hop- 
ing for more power, but, on the defensive, fighting to 
retain what he had. With that political end in view, 
he filled out a list of nonentities for his eighteen can- 
didates for the: Board. On the platform his appeal 
was to sentiment; in private it was to the selfishness 
of class. Members of the trade-unions knew that under 
Schmitz no policeman would ever be put on a truck 
with a non-union driver. The rank and file associated 
good times with the man in office. ‘Trade union leaders 
had been given positions and opportunities for profit 


A Crafty Appeal to Class 


EN were not asked to vote for the candidates as 

Americans, but in the name of race and of faith. 
No one knew so well as the master of the Law Offices 
Organization that of the go,o00 registered voters in this 
cosmopolitan city 2,000 were French-born, 9,500 were 
German, 2,000 Italian, 9,000 Irish, 1,200 Scandinavian, 
5,000 English and Scotch, and 2,000 Jewish. As a peo- 
ple we are ever forgetting that the soul of our citizen- 
ship rests on the premise that, once naturalized, a 
foreigner ceases to be anything but an American. 

Ruef went to Jews as a Jew. They were proud of 
him, a member of their race, as ruler of the city. The 
same kind of appeal was made from the fact that 
Schmitz was a German, his mother was Irish, and he 
was a Catholic. Ruef gave money to his own sect 
and he did not hesitate to give money to other 
churches. He was quick to meet the wrath of any 
organization with favors. In his scheme of things 
bounty and graft worked hand in hand. In order to 
retain power a portion of gains ill-gotten from vice 
were spent in assuaging the qualms of respectability. 
Those who had secured privileges against the law 
might want privileges again, they were warned. Busi 
ness men who had found reformers mischievous knew 
that they might get what they wanted by employing 
the right attorney. The manager of a well-known 
store was discharged because he took a part in favor ot 


























SCHMITZ ON HIS WAY TO COURT 


‘by all odds the best stump speaker in San Francisco; 


reform. The woman owner said that a wide-open town 
made business good. It does in millinery if not in 
school-books or marriage licenses, 

‘I made many speeches in that campaign,”’ said a 
certain public man, ‘‘to audiences that cheered me to 
the echo, and while I spoke something told me that 
many were going to vote in the dark tor Schmitz, be- 
cause it would be money in their pockets to do so,”’ 

The call of graft for graft’s sake was clearly made to 
the whole community. With his art, Ruef gave it an 
attraction such as other bosses could never exert. We 
think of bosses as silent men sitting at a headquarters, 
listening, planning, and giving commands. Ruef had 
the qualities of a Croker and a Cockran in one. He is 
as masterful in command of an audience as he is know. 
ing in an appeal to the selfish interests of an individual. 
He can weep in public over his wrongs without ever 
losing count of the number of his clients. He is soft- 
spoken, never wanting for a word—and that the most 
plausible word—quick of movement as of thought, and 
gently appealing rather than aggressive. Not an Easy 
but a Sinuous Boss. When the ballots were counted 
in 1905 the voting machines had not only elected 
Schmitz, but his Board of Supervisors. The city was 
Ruet’s; franchises as well as permits. 

Amazed at his own success, he had made the ‘‘dis- 
covery’’ that a majority of a community liked to be 
debauched. At once he put his Supervisors in train- 
ing. He held regular Sunday-night rehearsals, and 
when the impresario came out after these star-chamber 
sessions the reporters were waiting to learn what would 
be done at the next week’s meeting. 

For January, February, and March, as yet but on the 
threshold of conquest, Ruef was occupied with the 
drilling of his new recruits. ‘Then came the cataclysm; 
a power that did not wait on Schmitz’se¢permits or 
Ruef’s counsel fees became boss. Men of great private 
influence suddenly took an active interest in public 
affairs; an active interest in their city asa unit. They 
saw their individual houses and offices and factories 
being destroyed by a common enemy. On this occa- 
sion the answer to the selfish question of whose ox was 
being gored was: ‘‘Everybody’s.’’ Smith could not 
put out the fire around his premises without regard to 
Jones. The interests of all individuals became the in- 
terest of the whole. Smith, millionaire, and Jones, 
eminent citizen, sought their Mayor, whom possibly 
they had never met before. 

Not summoned, but coming of his own accord, 
Schmitz had at his elbow for legal adviser the foremost 
lawyer of California, Garret McEnerney, who wrote 
the famous proclamation closing saloons and ordering 
looters shot at sight, which Schmitz signed. Downey 
Harvey, millionaire promoter, made up a list of a Com- 
mittee of Fifty citizens in which it did not occur to 
him to include one A. Ruef, ruler of the city. This 
also Schmitz signed. 

Ruef’s Board of Supervisors was kept in the back- 
ground by the inertia of their own unimportance. 
The average San Franciscan forgot their existence. 
According to those around him, Schmitz was at first 
staggered by the calamity, but his sense of the dramatic 
soon recovered itself in the presence of such strong 
advisers. He swung his baton and played his new 
band with as much aplomb as if he had been conducting 
it for years. He did not stop to think what kind of 
music it made; he knew enough to know that there 
must be some kind of music to keep the audience from 
panic. 

To each suggestion he said: ‘‘Good! Do it! I put 
you in charge.’’ The result was action. He ran the 
Committee of Fifty as he would a hurry rehearsal 
Eminent citizens who had refused to shake hands 
with him sang his praises and took his orders. It wa 
then, in the flush of action, his surroundings, and new- 
found companionship, that he said: ‘‘My life begins 
with the 18th of April.’’ That sounded well from the 
lips of a hero under the limelight at the end of the 
first act. It was splendid if true. 

‘*He is going to throw Ruef over,’’ said the eminent 
citizens. For three days Ruef was away from the Mayor 
down in his own Latin Quarter, fighting the fire. Then 
he came back to—his law practise. He was singularly 
quiet and seemingly pleased that eminent citizens had 
taken the place of his Supervisors. 

‘See how meek he is!’’ thought the eminent citizens. 


“Observe how Schmitz treats him!’ When little 
Abraham looked up at the big fellow and spoke it was 
softly and to one side, as if asking advice. For the 


Sinuous Boss had always allowed ‘Gene the glory of a 
‘front.’’ The Committee of Fifty was changed into 
a Committee of Forty by Schmitz. Ruef’s name was 
included. He was not, however, one of the very 
active members of the committee. He had busines 
with his Supervisors and of such a character that he 
was not at all displeased that they should be kept in the 
background, as later developments showed. 


When Ruef is Humble 
HILE the ruins were still smoking Ruef rounded 


up his City Fathers to grant a franchise to the 
Home Telephone Company. The allegations which you 








hear in quarters where such deals are well known is that 
originally Ruef had received a fee from the old tele- 
phone ¢ ompany for not molesting its monopoly Then 
the Home Company paid him a retainer for letting it in 
is an exclusive rival. With this in his pocket he invited 
other outside companies to compete ind took a cont 


vent fee from one of them Informed of the situatiot 








the Home Company said it was not getting a squar¢ 
deal Ruef pointed to the law which required con 
titive bids. However, as a next step he could 
ord the specifications that only the Home Company 
vhich had a patented automatic device, could pos 
meet them. 
The date set for opel ing the bids wa Apt l 
After the earthquake, on t 1, the word was passed 


that, of course, in the midst of ch acalamity the da 
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would be postponed. When the 23d came the Home 
Company had inside news. It was on hand with the 
only bid and with the money, which was accepted. 
For the same franchise for which it paid Oakland across 
the bay $35,000 it paid San Francisco only $25,000. 

Ruef’s total retainer was reported to be $75,000. This 
made a total of $100,000. Ruef had saved money for 
the company, which was willing, so it is said, to givea 
quarter of a million. To that franchise Schmitz, who 
had been born again, put his signature. An act which 
would have raised a storm of disapproval in normal 
times passed unnoticed in an hour of terror and dis- 
traction when the plant of every newspaper had been 
destroyed, when, as yet, 
not a single street car 
was running and atten- 
tion was entirely centred 
on relief measures. 

With $350,000,000. 00 
worth of property de- 
stroyed, San Francisco 
needed every dollar and 
every ounce of faithful 
service which she could 
command. The courage 
of her citizens and the 
honesty of her public ser- 
vants were at stake. To 
the public, the Mayor’s 
past was as dead as the 
ashes of the Nymphia, 
or as the flimsy buildings 
which the Law Offices 
had permitted to rise in 
return for counsel fees 
which should have gone 
into fireproof material. 
Eugene E. Schmitz had 
an opportunity such as 
destiny rarely offers toa 
public man. All the 
people were with him. 
His was the chosen hand 
to direct regeneration 
and reconstruction, If 
his new-found friends 
among the millionaires 
sought special favors, he 
should have turned them 
down as impartially as 
he did the schemes of 
Ruef. Unhappily he 
lacked the ability even if 
he had the honesty for 
complex organization. 
every individual 

interest reconstruction 
meant the opportunity of a rough-and-tumble struggle 
for place and fortune under new conditions. Captains 
of Industry rushed into the field with the zest of 
boomers on the opening of an Indian reservation. 
Overhead trolley privileges were granted to the United 
Railways. If this were advisable in order to secure 
traction immediately, it was a folly that the privilege 
should have been yielded without any money return to 
the city Ruef’s fees for this are variously alleged 
to have been from $50,000 to $100,000. With insuffi- 
cient cars running, the accommodating Board of Super- 
visors passed an ordinance aiming to exonerate the 
United Railways from responsibility if people hanging 
to the car steps were injured. 

The Southern Pacific, with spur-track privileges for 
the transport of débris, was laying a railroad system of 
its own through the streets. ~ 
A meeting —not public 
took place between Harri- 
man and Calhoun of the 
United Railways, at which 
the following conversation 
occurred. Said Calhoun to 
Harriman: ‘‘You want to 
block the Western Pacific. 
You want to get your lines 
in position to handle all the 
traffic before the Western 
Pacific is in operation.’ 
Said Harriman: ‘‘I am not 
in the habit of neglecting 
anything I propose to be 
In a position to do_ busi 
ness.’" Said Calhoun: ‘‘I 
am not, either, and I have 
my rails on these streets. I 
have ho objec tion to your 
spur trac 
don’t interfere with my tracks. I propose to utilize 
every right that my franchise gives me in this city, 
and to see that you don’t interfere.’ 
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“King of the Tenderloin’ 
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B. P. OLIVER 


Foreman of the Grand Jury 


as long as they 





Harriman saw the point He removed the spur 
tracks which he had laid across tracks of the United 
Railways not yet in operation It is observable that 
in certain places the United Railways tracks are now 
heavy enough to carry a railroad car. The railroad 
line that | the State and the street-car line that 
holds 1 city in its grip had come toan understanding 

\W Downey Harvey wanted a franchise for his 
Ocean Shore Railroad he went to Schmitz instead of 
Ruef. whon e disliked and with whom he refused to 
deal. M Schmitz had ambitions. A social careet 
Was tl ait held out to the head man of the city by 
one of its private citizens Harvey gave Mrs. Schmitz 
a Tug t cost S1,25¢ And thus Schmitz was flattered 
into ame Ruef, however, is not vulner 
able t nything that is not negotiable as currency 
If of d 1 on favor. he would credit it toward 
coul depreciation by wear 

H road terminus in the geographical cen 
tre of Downey Harvey, through the Schmitz 
n ] m n ti r f rates 1” nat 
Pe ee ng p est agall 
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Unie wl did not allow the tral 
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stop at intermediate stations in the city and take on 
passengers. The Supervisors amended the franchise. 
This gave the Ocean Shore Railroad street-car traffic. 
Other franchises were granted to the Presidio and Mill 
Valley Railroad and the Parkside Railroad, for neither 
of which was there any adequate compensation. Only 
the Harriman spur tracks and the United Railways 
were of any value in the immediate work of recon- 
struction. ‘The rest were based on futures; but pre- 
sumably for cash payments. 

The glitter of big things did not distract the Law 
Offices from making the most of little ones. - Ruei’s 
system ground as fine as that of a great department 





“EDDY ’’ GRANEY 
Head of “* The Fight Trust’ 


SUPERVISOR GALLEGHER 
Only able man on the board 
































BOSS ABRAHAM RUEF 


His “‘system’’ was unique. The sums he received were under 


the guise of “ insel fees.”’ 


No petty sources were neglected 





FRANCIS J. HENEY 


EX-MAYOR PHELAN 


Prosecuting Ruef and Schmit Head of the relief work 


store, which is as considerate of its five-cent counter 
as of the sale of grand pianos. Every nickel-in-the-slot 
machine contributed its quota, every street vender his 
You might have thought that the city geographically 
destined forever to command the harbor at the Golden 
Gate was a permanent wreck with the administration 


seeking all rights of salvage. The Law Offices were 
interested in companies which had disposal of thi 
débris; and in firms of builders. The saloons whi 

were closed for a month must have new licenses and 
pay new counsel fees when they were reopencd alter 


the earthqual 
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unsafe in the burnt district, which lay in darkness. 
The streets were uncleaned, no move was made toward 
fire protection, nothing was done by executive or Su- 
pervisors for the betterment of conditions. ‘The dcbris 
around the City Hall was untouched. No adequate 
effort was made to repair temporarily the old buildings 
or erect new ones for the city government. Quarters 
were rented here and there at exorbitant rates to 
the advantage of the Law Offices or fricnds of the 
administration. 

When the city needed its Mayor as no American city 
had ever needed its Mayor before, Schmitz went abroad. 
Of course, he went for his health: but he did not look 
ill. A more likely reasor 
was that he had so en 
tangled himself in poli 
tics by his candidacy for 
Governor that his pre 
ence was uncomfortabl 
While he was away Judge 
Graham dared te impanel 
a fearless Grand Jury 
which Ruef could not 
control. B. P. Oliver 
was its foreman, and his 
associates were re spe 
able citizens. William ] 
Langdon, the District 
Attorney, who had been 
elected as a Schmitz man, 
now turned against Ruet 

The city election cen- amined , 
tred on Ruef*s fight to SUPERVISOR NICOLAS 
control the judiciary. He Indicted for malfeasance 
wanted his man, Carroll 
Cook, to remain Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, 
and to have Judges of 
the Superior Court who 
would do his bidding, and 
to be in control of the 
Republican as well as his 
own union labor and vice 
machines. He took every 
political precaution for 
success, merging with the 
Republicans and even 
with the Democrats. Th 
independent judiciary 
ticket was James A 
Cooper, for the Court 
of Appeals; William P 
Lawlor, John A. Hosmet 
James V. Coffey, and WILLIAM F. HERRIN 
Thomas F. Graham for Harrinants cules ob the Mak 
Judges of the Superior 
Court. All won, thanks 
to the revelations which were already being made 
before the Grand Jury. This victory was the first ray 
of hope. 

For the fight which he was about to make, District 
Attorney Langdon was ill prepared Facing a long 
siege against a stronghold, he was without the sinews 
of war. He could not expect the necessary funds from 











the city administration The fact that Ruef and 
Schmitz are now on trial is duc primarily to Rudolph 
Spreckels. Early in the summer he tried to get first 
fifteen then ten men who would subscribe jointly 
toward the expense of procurit evidence Failing 
altogether, he finally said that | vould guarantec 
$100,000 himself to find out if the hare Oo freely 
made against the city government o ll hands were 
true. Langdon called to hi ta Francis J. 
Heney © sent Senator 
Mitchell to prisot1 ind an- 
her able lawyer, Hiram 
nson. William J]. Burns, 
ched from the Govern- 
ment secret Service, asso- 
ciated with Heney in the 
Oregor nd fraud cases, 
was employed by Spreckels 
to take charge of a force 
of detective to procure evi 
den Ruef and Schmitz 
nost immediately 
indicted on fhve counts of 
rt rh first was 
the sum of $1,17 aken 
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Hutton has also been before the Grand Jury. As 
Police Commissioner he once tried to close the 
Nymphia. Ruet'’s man, Judge Cook, issued an injunc- 
tion forbidding the raid. Thestory of Hutton’s official 
undoing is informing if vile. He and Reagan, being 
two of the four members of the Police Board, refused 
to renew the licenses of the French restaurants which 
were responsible for the ruin of young girls. The 
restaurant keepers consulted the Law Offices. Schmitz 
then tired to convince Hutton and Reagan of their 
error. Both argument and threat failed, on a memor- 
able Sunday at Schmitz’s house. But strategy suc 
ceeded. One of Ruef’s lieutenants introduced a woman 
to Hutton and left her alone with him. She laid a 
charge against Hutton which sent him out of office in 
disgrace. Alex. O'Grady took Hutton’s place on the 
board. The two other commissioners, Boheim and 
Drinkhouse, were loyal to the Law Offices, and the 
three made a majority. Drinkhouse is in the cigar 
business, and French restaurants are good customers. 


Witnesses Live In Fear 


iS laying his evidence before the Grand Jury Heney 
availed himself of his privilege of furnishing no tran- 
script of the evidence to the defense. Ruef has power 
over the witnesses, for he has dealt with them before 
If a theatre manager were to testify that he had to 
pay Ruef one-third of his profits for being permitted 
to give a performance in a fire-trap, the Law Offices 
could legally close his theatre on the ground that it did 
not comply with the fire regulations. Andrieu, a 
keeper of notorious resorts, having told of sums ex- 
torted, was immediately arrested on a charge by a 
female that he had 
inducted her into a 
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entrance was like that of the orchestra leader when the 
musicians are ready. He appeared in the doorway 
dramatically and ran his hand through his pompadour as 
he took off his hat. All the reporters’ eyes were on him 
and Ruef when he sat down. The two spoke together 
for a moment, which meant that they were still friends, 
if you will. The relations of these two men form the 
mystery of the daily headlines. Schmitz is always 
about to throw Ruef over and never does. After fight- 
ing for delay with technicalities, Schmitz suddenly 
asked for an immediate trial—separate from Ruef’s— 
which their co-defense, so Judge Dunne ruled, had 
made technically impossible 

Possibly the truth is that the ‘‘front’’ can not get on 
without the ‘‘ Law Offices,’ and the ‘‘ Law Offices’’ can 
not get on without the ‘‘front.’’ Titular power and 
legal cunning are interdependent. ‘The big, glad-hand 
man is something of a sentimentalist. His tangents of 
good impulse made him popular. Ruef moves sinuously 
by the darkest path, but his compass is always set by 
the lodestar of the mighty dollar. 

Some of their quarrels have possibly been about 
spoils. For example: One Jerome Bassity undertook 
the building of a resort called the Haymarket near the 
famous Techau Tavern on Mason Street. He gave 
twenty thousand shares in the company to Ruef with 
out approaching Schmitz. When Schmitz heard of the 
discrimination he sent for Ruef, who at first denied th« 
charge. Schmitz, who had the power, threatened to 
close the place, and Ruef handed the shares back 
to Bassity, who immediately gave them to Schmitz’s 
friend Hilbert. Ruef then tackled Bassity for more 
shares on his own account. 

The Haymarket was open three months before the 


will be devoted to the rehabilitation of the sadly ¢ rip 
pled charities for the aged and infirm which were 
lestroyed by the fire. There would have been no r 

mainder if the Board of Supervisors had been in charg: 
of the funds. 


Do I hear other parts of the United States—which 
are living in glass houses, perhaps—asking a cras 
question: Can a city thus handicapped ever rise again 
You need only to go there to see that it will. If ther 
were a 1906 earthquake every day it would. Then ow 
American individualism, never daunted, would build 
ball-bearing houses and stores. 

But would it think to put in ball-bearings for th 
water conduits and the public buildings? ‘This brings 
me to the crux of the problem. Individualism sent the 
poineers westward after gold; it shines in the dark 
eyes of every immigrant laborer in the débris who has 
come to the land of promise to make his fortune. 





Yet San Francisco Prospers 


HE trucks of individualism rattle over the unre- 
paired pavements thick with traffic. Scattered 
through the burnt district like the tents of an army of 
occupation are the temporary wooden stores and offices 
serving until the completion of the permanent struc- 
tures, which are well built if the individual is wise and 
independent of the Law Qftices. Clearing House re- 
ceipts are larger than ever before; money is plenti- 
ful; eighty per cent of the total amount of insurance 
having been paid. Van Ness Avenue, once lined with 
fine residences, is now the fashionable shopping dis- 
trict. Catastrophes do not change urban habits about 
localities. The _ well- 

dressed crowds will not 





brothel. 

San Francisco is the 
scene of a war of de- 
tectives for control of 
creatures of the under- 
world who have spent 
their lives dodging the 
law behind panel doors. 
The bold impulses of 
manhood are not theirs, 
nor a sense of truth for 
truth’s sake. They are 
brought to tell it only 
when they have suffered 
long from the tyrant, 
and their tongues may 
go to their cheeks at 
any moment in fear of 
a despot who can send 
them to prison on a 
trumped-up charge. 
Ruef and Schmitz and 
their adjutants are 
shadowed and Spreckels 
and Heney and Burns 
are shadowed, and 
‘shadows’’ shadow 
‘‘shadowers.’”’ 

The sum of the situa- 
tion, in a dramatist’s 
scene, may be had in 
Judge Dynne’s court, 
which is held in a class- 
room of a Jewish syn- 





step a block away on to 
a side street to buy 
their Christmas _pres- 
ents. So rents on Van 
Ness soar. 

You hear of startling 
prices for a ground 
lease for a_ building 
which will be torn down 
at the end of five years 
You may stop at a one- 
story hotel in a park, 
facing its old home, 
a gutted skyscraper 
which is being repaired; 
or you may enjoy the 
orchestra in the big 
dining-room of a tem 
porary structure of the 


summer resort ordet 
with stained shingk 
exterior, whose name- 


sake will be replaced by 


the most ‘‘palatial yet 
in three years. ‘There 
is no lack of comfort 


or entertainment which 
individualism can sup- 
ply. The restaurant 
system is as good as it 
ever was. Even now 
you do not meet vice 
Though 


well advertised, it is 














agogue. On the one 
side of the table is He- 











on the street. 
kept within doors 
The individual, how 


“ . ; GRAND JURY WHICH INDICTED RUEF AND SCHMITZ ; ; 
ney, not a good legal ever, is learning that 
quibbler, but dealing in Last fall Ruef s fight f Judici A which he i r t Judge Grahar 1 the way the credit of the city, 
the fact of the law and eared for the investigation which has foll id: he mater A xhausted,’’ said Foreman Oliver as a whole, is his cred- 
the right of the law defi- it. When the city gov- 
nitely and determined- ernment is so bad that 
ly. He reminds me of the clean, thoroughbred bull- earthquake and until it was burnt In type it was it can not sell the remaining $12,000,000 of the $17,- 
terrier in the doorway. ‘‘I'’m perfectly friendly,’’ his something like the Belvedere, which was controlled by 000,000 in bonds (which form San Francisco’s only 
manner says. ‘“‘I always fight in theopen. But if the ‘Fight Trust,’’ the same being composed of indebtedness) it is possible that a continuance of pres 
you are coming in after the silver, look out!’’ And ‘‘Eddy’’ Graney, the honest blacksmith, who left the ent conditions might mean that individuals cared not 
this impression bears out his reputation. forge to win fame by umpiring a prize fight in a tuxedo to borrow from the East For the first time the 

His adversaries in this case do not like him. It is ‘‘Jimmy’’ Coffroth, the king of the Tenderloin, who itizens seek the insurance companies, instead of the in 


hard arguing with a bull-terrier who sticks to the door- 
way and the point he makes about the silver. Back 
of Heney sits Rudolph Spreckels, with a very square 
jaw and very blue eyes. Possibly a bulldog may feel 
the way Spreckels looks when the limb under the man 
up a tree is breaking. 

A. Ruef, on the other side of the table, with Myrtile 
Cerf, his ‘‘go-between,’’ in attendance, seems as un 
comfortable as the man on the limb. He has had 
previous experience with Mr. Spreckels—when he met 
a man who, if he wanted a franchise, did not proposs 
to deal with the Law Offices 


Ruef's Offer to Spreckels 
RUEF called on me at the time of the issuing 


M& + 
_ of the bonds Mr Spreckels hz 


is testified, ‘‘anc 
ced me to getupa syndicate for the purpose ot ta 





1em over and bidding for the bonds that were to be 
ued He further said that it could be inteed tha 
the bonds would be sold to my syndicate I asked hin 
how he proposed to guarantee or how he could poss 
guarantee sucl hing when it was open to public bi 
Hi tatement to me thereupon was that it was an « 
matter; fat 77 i Aa r St} t/ 
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was once secretary to the Supe riot Judges it SI50 a 
month; Morris Levy, and ‘‘ Willie’’ Britt 
that twenty-five per cent of the stock of the Belveder: 
was given to Ruef. After the fire Ruef, never bashful 
demanded a portion of the insurance on the Belveders 


Graney said 


But why goon? The ordeal for Schmitz and Ruef 
if we are to take the word of Foreman Oliver of the 
Grand Jury, has only begun. The investigation may 
go higher than ‘‘French restaurants it may involy 
those who ire supposed to have a Keener sense of mot 
responsibility than the Andrieus and the Bassitys 

‘In ten years’ time,’’ said Mr. Oliver, ‘‘the materia 
we have in hand might not be exhausted 

One may turn to a pleasanter subject in the re 
work Schmitz +" inted to take the contro 
the citizen orporation and give it to his Super 
Phi is logical in the abstract San Francis y 
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urance companies seeking them for new business. <A 
ingle company will place only a minimum amount ona 
given block. Rates are high, although not out of keep 
ing with business opportunities and profits, perhaps 


But there is another and weightier reason than 
credit, insurance, and public improvements why San 
Franciscans should make a complete, finished job of 
tl investigation, and put good men in charge of th 

nce it is cleaned. This is the contaminatio 
r hole by the contamination of the individual 


A Priest and His Fight 
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WALTER APPLETON CLARK 


One of the younger artists of Collier’s staff, who 
died December 27, 1906, at the age of thirty-one. 
Several of his pictures are reproduced on this 
page, and a more extended reference to his ca- 
reer is made in an editorial on page 11 of this issue 
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THE CHASTENING 


A CONFLICT OF 


IDEALS 


BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIFE 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


E had never been thought a sensitive man. 

But when he came away from the interview 

with the Commissioner he was wounded to 

the bottom of his soul. He wished to think, 

he wished also to forget; and he could do 
neither. The jogging of the horse’s feet, the swaying 
of the cab annulled his mental processes without scoth- 
ing him. In the Park he dismissed the cab and sat 
down on a bench opposite a magnolia tree. 

It was May, and the magnolia was in full bloom, a 
pretty, beguiling bloom, but it had no balm for Selwin, 
He stared at it sullenly and thought of the thirsty 
desert. In one month there he had discovered that the 
year of service he had contemplated giving to the State 
would stretch into two before the work could be 
finished. Why, if he chose not to make that sacrifice, 
should he be to blame? 

Yet that he was to blame he now acknowledged He 
had come to the Commissioner with the most appealing 
defense that he could frame. He had recited the un- 
foreseen difficulties which had faced him, he had dwelt 
on the loneliness, the necessity, when opportunity 
offered, of not sacrificing his own best future. He had 
put it all as cogently as possible—yet while he spoke, 
while the Commissioner quietly listened and the Com- 
missioner’s stenographer quietly, damningly took down 
his words, he knew that it was all specious. And when 
he came to the announcement of the inviting offer 
which was causing him to tender his resignation, he 
faltered, though this part he had most carefully pre- 
pared, 

The Commissioner waited until Selwin had floun- 
dered on to the end of his plea. 

‘*‘So, Mr. Selwin,’’ he then observed sadly, ‘‘you can 
be bought off from a duty to the Commonwealth—one 
for which you volunteered, one which, when you were 
assigned to it, you eagerly undertook. 
You can be bought off, Mr. Selwin!”’ 

He had continued in a slow, de- 
liberate speech to point out the culpa- 
bility of Selwin’s act. ‘‘ You expressed 
yourself as satisfied with the salary 
which the Sta‘e paid you. You know 
that hundreds of settlers have come 
into the desert valley, are making 
there their homes under the encour- 
agement which the State has held out. 
You are the only man who has studied 
this particular irrigation problem. 
Your abandonment of the work now 
means indefinite delay; it means hard- 
ship to those poor people whom the 
State has encouraged and with whom 
it must keep faith. On the early com- 
pletion of those irrigation works the 
prosperity of these people depends 
You forsake them and the Common- 
wealth for your own prosperity.”’ 

Now, sitting in the Park, George 
Selwin gave himself over to bitter re- 
gret. What devil of shortsightedness 
had possessed him, he wondered! 
His accuser was right; he had been 
tempted by mere cupidity. 

A childhood memory for which 
hitherto he had always had a humor- 
ous tenderness recurred to him now 
as disagreeably significant. When he 
was a little boy his father had been 
accustomed to take him on walks up 





town. As they strolled along hand i: 
hand the child would ask questions 
about the occupants of the great 
houses that they passed. ‘‘ Who live 
there, papa?’ ‘‘Is he a rich n 
papa Is he richer than you I 
he a millionaire, papa Che indul 
gent father 1 clerk with a modest 
salary id be imused by this ardent 
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State, cooperating with the National Government, 
hoped to reclaim an area of desert. 

He had been in the desert only a month when he re- 
ceived a letter from Henry King, a financier and pro- 
moter of large enterprises. This letter offered him the 
presidency of the most important street railway in the 
State. 

It had taken Selwin but a few minutes to decide that 
this offer must be accepted. He had hastened home 
to the State Capital to present his resignation to the 
Commission. The city was the place for a man in the 
prime of life; the desert was for the young who had 
their spurs to win, and for the old and weatherbeaten 
to die in. Exultantly, wrapped in dreams of his opu- 
lent future, he returned to enjoy the income of a 
millionaire. 

Now he wondered gloomily if he had made a great 
blunder. 

Well, the bridge had been crossed, and he would 
never feel more keenly hurt and regretful, never more 
culpable or more chided; and now let him put all that 
behind him. He rose from the bench and walked 
briskly along the path; there was nothing like activity 
for taking a man out of the dumps. And by a fortu- 
nate chance as he emerged upon the avenue he met 
Henry King, out for a late afternoon stroll. Selwin 
shook hands with him with a great gladness. ‘‘It's 
odd I should have met you,’’ Selwin said. ‘‘I was just 
thinking of you—thinking of writing you a note—to 
say that I accept.”’ 

‘*Good!’’ cried King, returning to the handshake 
with a renewed cordiality. ‘‘Good! Walk down to the 
club with me; we'll seal the compact with a cocktail, 
and have a little talk.”’ 

Activity, cocktails, and talk !—there was nothing like 
that combination for taking a man out of the dumps. 
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“this desert job that you’ve had makes you an espe- 
cially valuable connection for any concern; it’s been 
well advertised all over the country; it’s sort of a 
unique thing; it’s made you a national reputation.” 

Under the gently stroking influence of such talk 
Selwin was soon restored to his normal self-satisfaction. 

When he left his host and walked home he thought 
that he preferred to have dealings with men who were 
successful in business rather than with political ap- 
pointees. « 

‘*My dear, it’s all settled,’’ he said to his wife when 
she greeted him in the hall of his house. He kissed 
her, and his voice was gay and cheerful as he con- 
tinued: ‘I’ve handed in my resignation, and I’ve 
accepted the offer to be president of the railway—and 
so I’m to be at home with you and the kids instead of 
broiling in an irrigation ditch.’’ 

‘‘And yet I can’t help feeling sorry you've given it 
up—such an interesting work,’’ she sighed. ‘Of 
course, it’s more comfortable for us—but you’re sure 
you haven’t made a mistake, dear?’ 

‘““This new work’s important enough,’’ he assured 
her. ‘‘By the way—’’ and he hastily drew her to an- 
other subject—‘‘I heard this morning that the Denni- 
son place in the mountains—you know the one, next to 
Jim Norris’s—is for sale. How would that strike you 
—as a summer residence?”’ 

‘“My dear! We could never afford such a place—we 
couldn’t afford to buy it, we couldn’t afford to keep 
it up.” ; 

He laughed indulgently. ‘I’m getting pretty pros- 
perous. If I found I could manage it—you’d like to 
live there, wouldn’t you?”’ 

‘*Don’t be foolish, George,’’ she answered. 

‘IT shan’t be; I'ma practical, hard-headed business 
man. Some of these days I may be making you a 
present of the Dennison place.’’ 

He saw that she was pleased—both 
by his generous, extravagant wish, 
and by its indication of prosperity. 

He was annoyed when late that 
evening reporters from various news- 
papers visited him, eager to learn why 
he had resigned. ‘‘There was no fric- 
tion of any sort; I resigned for rea- 
sons entirely private and personal; 
further than that I don’t care to talk,”’ 
he said to them. They were persis- 
tent and suspicious, but they could not 
draw from him any fuller statement. 

It was with a mingling of eagerness 
and apprehension that he took up the 
newspaper the next morning. ‘There 
on the first page was the heading, 
“Selwin Resigns.’’ What followed 
was more serious; the article inti- 
mated that the Commission was in- 
dignant and would issue a statement 
about the case. 

Selwin took the newspaper with him 
when he left the house; he hoped 
to spare his wife needless concern 
and himself disturbing questionings. 
Probably the newspaper intimations 
were quite unauthorized and would 
never be fulfilled. It was, however, 
embarrassing to realize that his friends 
down-town viewed him on this day 
with a certain curiosity; he grew tired 
of explaining to every one that he 
had thrown up the irrigation work 
for ‘‘family reasons."’ 

That day he bought the Dennison 
place—paying fifty thousand dollars 
in cash and giving a mortgage on it 
for a hundred and fifty thousand. Jim 
Norris told him that four or five 
others had the property in view, and 


this had contributed to his haste. Be 
sides, he was in a mood to plunge 
recklessly into any bargain which 
would bind him at once to the world 


and life of the very rich, put him in 
possession of that for which he had 


made his sacrifice The purchas« 
would cramp him for a while; but 
when one had the income of a mil 
lionaire, with chances constantly t 
increase It t temporary stres W 
not to be regarded 
He appeased his wife’s anxiety about 
his extravagance by enlarging on the 
emoluments, direct and indirect, of his 
new office; he won her enthusiasm by 
describing all the advantages which the Dennison 
place would have for the children Because it was 
clearly they and herself that he had had in mind t 
gratify he adored him f | nselfishness It 
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He had known she was ambitious, just as he was, and 
that she would not seriously oppose his advancement. 

He was downstairs before her in the morning; his 
eyes fell on a heading in the newspaper that seemed to 
scorch them. He was reading the article when his 
wife entered; he did not look up. She spoke to him 
twice, but he was absorbed in the stenographic report 
of all that the Commissioner had said to him and of his 
own foolish and blundering excuses. There was also a 
despatch from the little settlement in the desert where 
the farmers who were depending on the State irrigation 
plans were clustered. ‘‘Panic Stricken by Selwin’s 
Retirement’? was the heading. So they had been 
leaning on him! The despatch told of their amaze- 
ment, their indignation. 

He passed the newspaper to his wife with the re- 
mark: ‘‘Here is something unpleasant for you to read, 
Sally.’’ 

He saw her frightened look as the words of the head- 
line jumped at her; he saw the quick rush of color to 
her cheeks and the sad, downward droop of her mouth 
as comprehension dawned. By and by she sank back 
in her chair as if overcome with faintness, but she held 
the newspaper in her hands and read on. Selwin 
turned, and, with one arm hanging limply over 
the back of his chair, gazed at the carpet. 

“George, is it true?’’ 

‘It’s the stenographer’s report of what passed 
between us. I think he hasn’t got some things 
quite right—’”’ 

“Ts it true—what the Commissioner says— 
about your abandoning the work when you were 
so needed—and for such reasons?”’ 

“Yes. I suppose it’s true.’’ 

She passed her hand across her forehead as 
if to brush aside an obscuring veil. ‘Then she 
took up the newspaper and looked at it again for 
a while, listlessly. 

‘‘Oh, George—if you had taken me into your 
confidence, let me understand—do you think I 
could ever have consented to this? My dear, 
my dear—couldn’t you see—couldn’t you see?”’ 

Sorrow for him and compassion had succeeded 
reproach. She came to him and stood by his 
chair with her hand on his shoulder. 

‘I regretted it,’’ he acknowledged despond- 
ently. ‘‘I den’t know—I didn’t see the other 
side until it was too late. It was an error of 
judgment, Sally; it wasn’t anything worse than 
that.”’ 

He did not see her brows contract at this effort 
to minimize his culpability. She was done, how- 
ever, With reproaching him. 

‘“Those poor people! I suppose they have gone 
down there and invested all they have! And 
now they may lose all.”’ 

He stirred uneasily. ‘‘That’s hardly possible. 

One man isn’t so indispensable to the success of 
an undertaking.’ 

‘‘Not the ultimate success perhaps. But if it’s 
too long delayed—not every one can wait.—Well, 
—how is this going to affect your future?”’ 

‘Not at all.”’ 

‘*You are sure of that? You think people will 
trust you—respect you—as they did?”’ 

“Of course. After all, Sally, many will realize 
that this attack on me—this publication of it—is 
unfair. It makes me out far worse than I am; 
any one who knows me will know that. I'll be 
more likely to receive sympathy for the un 
warranted publicity of the attack than condem- 
nation.’’ 

“The 


idea of receiving—of enduring sym 
pathy—I can’t bear it!’’ cried his wife. ‘‘I feel 
ashamed—ashamed to face the people I know 


What can you do to regain your place in the eyes 
of the world?”’ 

He laughed unpleasantly. ‘‘That will not be 
difficult. A man who is president of a great cor- 
poration and has a millionaire’s income—people 
don’t go back on that kind of a man just because 
he has a disagreeable newspaper experience. Oh 
no, my dear; you're taking this thing too much 
to heart. If we go ahead just as if nothing had 
happened, you will find it will all be forgotten 
within a week. Especially since we give every 
sign of increased prosperity. If this unpleasant- 
ness were accompanied by a return to poverty, it would 
be different: then we would have to run to cover. But 
the rich, my dear, are not held in censure very long."’ 

Trying to reassure her with his lightly uttered cyn- 
icism, he did not guess how he repelled her. 

“Then you really suggest parading the prosperity 
for which you have sacrificed your—your reputation— 
and the prosperity of others 

‘I have not sacrificed my reputation—but if I had, 
that would be one way of recovering it. I certainly 
don’t propose to slink about and act like a culprit who 
has been deservedly thrashed.’’ 

“On the other hand, this is not a time when you 
would wish to emphasize the fact of your prosperity !”’ 

“It certainly is,’’ he retorted with conviction. ‘‘I 
must show people that I’m too important to be hurt by 


a little thing like this 

‘Isn't your importance in my eyes more to you than 
your importance in the eyes of others she asked 
sadly 

‘Of course But why bring up such a question? 
We're arguing about a mere abstraction anyway; 
What's the use of working yourself up so, my dear, 


Without o ubstantial point of difference 


I much fear from the way you talk that the Den- 
nis ise will be the point of difference,’’ said Mrs 
Si [I can not think of living there now, George 
I ear that advertisement of our prosperity.’’ 

O that is too absurd! You’re naturally a 
little morb tbout it now; you'll feel differently when 
the | to your sensitiveness has worn off 

Ae belittle to her the gravity of the publica 
tor t himself sufficiently aware of it Em 
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phasis was supplied by the arrival of reporters while he 
still sat at the breakfast table ‘I have nothing to 
say,'’ he assured them, with an effort to speak blandly, 
as if the Commissioner’s fulmination had passed over 
him and left him smiling. 

He had no sooner reached his office than he received 
a telephone call from the Governor, who had been 
chiefly instrumental in securing for him the irrigation 
work, The Governor asked if he had any explanation 
to offer beyond what had appeared in the newspapers. 
Selwin replied that he could not go into the private 
matters which determined his action. ‘‘Very well,”’ 
said the Governor, angrily. ‘I’m through with you, 
Mr. Selwin. You have put me in a hole; you have 
done me an injury. I shall be held responsible for 
recommending a quitter. I’m done with you.”’ 

Selwin protested, declared he would explain every- 
thing—and then became aware that no one was listen- 
ing tohim. He hung up the receiver and sat in a sort 
of panic; what if all his friends shared this man’s 
view? What if he had been condemned by them all as 
bitterly as by the Governor? 


It occurred to him that it would be well 


to visit 





** Nothing will induce me to live in the Dennison place ’’ 


King’s office and find if the contract was yet ready for 
his signature. King had promised to have it for him 
in a day or two. 

The financier’s manner was lacking in cordiality, and 
Selwin, who had been expecting a cheery welcome, felt 
instantly fs very unfortunate 


dk pressed This is t 


affair, Mr. Selwin,’’ King said, shaking his head 
gravely. ‘‘I am sorry that you should have felt it 
necessary to refer in any way to the offer which had 


been made you.” 

“T don't look on this notoriety that lam receiving as 
a permanently serious matter,’’ Selwin asserted stoutly. 
“Tt will blow over and be forgotten in a few weeks.”’ 

To this King made no answer, and Selwin waited 
awkwardly. Then, ina more formal tone, he asked if 
the contract was ready for his signature. It was not; 
the lawyer in charge of the matter was absent from the 
city, and since in any event the new preside 
not assume control for another month it had not seemed 
necessary to hasten the 


it would 


arrangements 


Late in the afternoon Selwin bought an evening 
newspaper and found himself the subject of scathing 
editorial comment I reclamation of the desert was 
a matter in which State pride was deeply enlisted; it 
was the most popular of all the causes which had come 
before the State Legislature ™ n bought two other 
newspapers, in which likewise he w made the text ot 
a preachment against overreaching greed He did not 
bring the newspapers home to h wife; but she had 
read them, and because of them she met him with 
eager sympathy and compassion George,’’ she said 
‘“‘you must not care what the newspapers say You 
will have plenty of opportunities to redeem yourself.’ 
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“I'm not worrying about that,’’ he answered. ‘But 
it’s an outrage that a man who is not a criminal can be 
held up to execration in this way and have no redress. 
Never mind, Sally; I'll live it down. People’s mem- 
ories are conveniently short—as soon as a man begins 
to deliver the goods. In another month, when it all 
comes out that I’m a real magnate, and when we’re 
installed in our new place in the mountains and show 
people that we’re getting richer every minute, you 
won't hear any criticism then.”’ ; 

‘*Haven’t you given up that idea—of the mountains?’ 

‘‘Not much! Why, it’s going to be the most beauti- 
ful place for the kids you ever saw. And now’s the 
time when we mustn't seem down on our luck. Act as 
if you’re beaten and slink round, and everybody takes 
an extra kick at you as you pass; throw out your chest, 
let everybody see you're prosperous and happy and 
successful, and don’t give a continental for a little becr- 
biting—and the first thing you know the backbiters 
become backslappers and too genial for any u: The 
Dennison place is our trump card, and the sooner we 
play it, the better.”’ 

‘*George, nothing will induce me to live in the Den- 
nison place.”’ 

‘‘Oh, my dear, that’s all nonsense; you'll have 
to overcome that foolish sensitiveness.”’ 

“Tt isn’t foolish sensitiveness; it’s—it’s some- 
thing I can’t do,”’ 

He tried to be patient. ‘‘Now, see here, Sally. 
Suppose it were a year from now, and we could 
perfectly well afford to live there; you’d not 
object, would you?”’ 

‘It depends,’’ she answered. 
have forgotten by that time.*’ 

‘‘Ah, and this will help them to forget!’’ he 
cried triumphantly. “If we show that we re- 
member, every one e'se will remember; if we go 
ahead calmly, as it nothing had happened, every 
one will soon forct.’’ 

‘It’s a question of taste, George—not one of 
expediency. it is more decent for us for a while 
to—to be quiet and unassuming.”’ 

He argued the point with her, he lost his 
temper; she was unyielding. He had expected 
to dislodge her from her position after a brief 
encounter; now he began to foresee that a pro- 
longed siege might be necessary. That she 
should surrender to him on this point he was 
stubbornly resolved; the immediate enjoyment 
of his new purchase had now become implanted 
in his mind as the equivalent of vindication. 

The newspapers the next day carried his perse- 
cution, as he regarded it, a step farther. They 
printed passages from the editorial comment of 
newspapers in other parts of the State—comment 
that was uncompromising and severe. He found 
himself abused as a money-grabber, a contract- 
jumper, a man who had forfeited all claim to 
confidence and respect. The Commissioner’s 
blighting denunciation was applauded. The 
workmen on the big irrigation ditch were de- 
moralized; the settlers in the valley were de- 
claring that Selwin had betrayed them. 

Incensed and defiant, he was led to renew with 
his wife the battle of the night before. ‘‘There, 
that’s the kind of a man your husband is!’’ and 
he thrust upon her the offensive paragraphs. He 
did not wait for her to finish the paintul reading; 
he strode back and forth in the room. ‘‘Nice 


‘*People might 
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terms they use! And you think I’m going to 
back down under fire, and skulk away in the 
long grass? Not for me. I mean to live my life 
as if not one word had been printed in my dis- 
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paragement—and we see how long people in 
this town will hold out agai success 

His wife read the various excoriations of him 
in silence. When she had shed she sat with 
the newspaper in her lap, looking at the floor, 
paying no attention to him while he strode back 


and torth. 
‘*Very well,’’ she 
her eyes. ‘‘Since 
will submit—I 
prescribx 
**Good 


sense of it 


said at last without raising 
you think it will help you—I 
will live in whatever place you 
the common 


smarting too 
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much to let him bestow more than passing ap- 

proval on her loyalty. ‘This will nother pleasant 
day for me down-town—friends tading away as I ap- 
proach—acquaintances pointing at me behind my back 
I'm off now to face the musi Wi Sally he be- 
thought him to be gracious— you standing by me 
inyway, like a good one. 

He stooped and kissed her, but she did n respond 
to the kiss 

“You must understand she said coldl that 
though I shall try to help y to regain the esteem « 
others, I must myself este y ‘ 

“Why 

‘*Because of your lack of taste—and because, if y 
have no sensibilities of your own, y: oO not nsidet 
those of your wife. 

This spe ech ange red him; Without n v 
he turned and left the house. 

In the car, going down-town, he s mst 
to an acquaintance, lawyel 

Well, I seem still to b a news] el 

began genially; he accepted the r 
issent as due to embart me he d d 
reassuringly upon the whole afi Halt iy thr 
his story, something in the lawyer’s n 
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when he introduced it to two or three, they listened 
without comment. 

In the afternoon he was requested over the telephone 
to call at King’s office. He found th. financier in an 
obviously more friendly mood than on the previous 
day 

“Sit down, Mr. Selwin; sit down,’’ King said, with 
an air of hospitality. ‘‘They’re still hammering you 
in the newspapers, I see. Well, keep your courage up; 
I guess some time it will all come out in the wash. I 
hate to broach this at just this moment, Mr. Selwin— 
but I suppose the sooner we come to an understanding, 
the better. I'm sorry, but that offer of the presidency 
will have to be withdrawn.’ 

King paused; Selwin took a great swallow; then the 
blood rushed to his face and he sprang up savagely. 

‘“‘Withdraw nothing!’ He stood over King and 
shook a threatening finger. ‘‘It can't be done. I 
have your letter—your agreement; you must abide 
by it.’’ 

‘“Mr. Selwin, it ill becomes you to bring up any 
question of fidelity to an agreement,”’ replied King. 
“If you will allow me, I will explain the situation to 
you, and I will then make you a proposition.”’ 

Selwin, after a moment’s indecision, resumed his 
seat. 

‘**To fill satisfactorily the presidency of a great cor- 
poration such as ours, Mr. Selwin, a man must be 
something more than efficient in his profession. He 
must be one whose reputation will cause him to be 
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looked upon favorably by other men. Until yesterday 
morning you were such a man. To-day no company 
in this State—especially no corporation that is in a 
measure dependent on popular and legislative approval 

could afford to carry you as its president. Especially 
could no corporation operating under a State franchise 
attord to make the tacit admission that it had lured you 
from your obligation to the State. Now, Mr. Selwin, 
you are a sensible man; you must see the position is 
an impossible one, and for reasons that could not have 
been foretold. We do not want to do you an injustice. 
What I have to suggest is this: We shall be glad to 
employ you as a consulting engineer for our road; in 
that position your professional skill will be useful to 
us, and your—your misfortune will not embarrass us. 
Are you disposed to entertain that offer?”’ 

‘*What are the terms?”’ Selwin asked sullenly. 

‘Six thousand dollars a year.”’ 

‘‘T was earning ten thousand before I undertook the 
irrigation work."’ 

‘You were worth more then. However, I want you 
to do the best you can for yourself—and therefore I am 
willing to hold this offer open for a few days.’ 

‘*Let me think,’’ said Selwin. 

He rose and went to the window. Ruin of all his 
hopes, return to a stupid, commonplace struggle—this 
was his inexorable fate. Then in an unselfish moment 
he thought of his wife, and with an instinctive flash he 
knew that she would be glad. 

He turned to King. 


‘I don’t want the offer held open,’’ he said. ‘‘I want 
it closed up now—hard and fast.”’ 


N the homeward drive in the cab Selwin picced to 

gether moodily his lost opportunitics, blinked over 
the fragment that remained to him, blinkcd again over 
the procession of inevitable, distasteful economies that 
passed through his mind. His large new country place 
would have to be sold at a sacritice—a sacrifice that 
would indeed leave him poor. 

The coolness of his wife's greeting recalled to him 
the terms upon which they had that morning parted. 

“Come, Sally,’’ he said, appealingly, ‘‘don’t rub it 
in. I’m not going to make you live in any big house."’ 

“Oh, thank you, George!’ She came to him for 
givingly—and to be forgiven; she kissed him. ‘‘It’s 
good of you, George; that makes me quite happy.”’ 

“It’s not because I’m virtuous; it’s because I’m 
poor,’’ he said to her, and he told her all that had 
passed. 

“T shan’t mind being poor,’’ she declared. ‘‘I should 
have minded not being able to care for you.”’ 

‘IT don’t know why you should care for me now any 
more than this morning. I haven’t done anything 
voluntarily; it’s been forced on me.”’ 

“Yes, but—you'll be different. You'll start now on 
a new career, and build up another and better success 
—with a different sort of ideal.”’ 

‘You're the wise one of the family, Sally,’’ he said. 
‘‘Hereafter I follow you.”’ 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF OKLAHOMA 


CONVENTION is now in session at Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, preparing a constitution upon 
which the State of Oklahoma expects to be 
admitted to the Union next year. 

The position of Oklahoma is unique in 
several respects. It is the last of the thirteen States 
carved out of the Louisiana Purchase to be admitted to 
the Union. Its population is four times as great as 
that of the next largest State at the time of its admis- 
sion. When the census of t900 was taken there were 
sixteen States that had less than half the present popu- 
lation of Oklahoma. 

Except as the statement is qualified by the readmis- 
sion of seceding States after the war, Oklahoma is 
the first Southern State to be admitted to the Union 
since the admission of Texas sixty-one years ago. Its 
constitution will be the first tendered to the Govern- 
ment as its credentials for admission which shall discuss 
the negro question since the one born in 
the bloody ante-bellum days of Kansas. 

The election on November 6, 1906, re- 


By GRANT FOREMAN 


A large number of the Indians of Indian Territory, 
including all the full-bloods, have long been opposed to 
joint Statehood with Oklahoma and have relied on the 
solemn promises repeatedly made by Congress that they 
should never be joined with any other State without 
their consent. In August and September of 1905, these 
Indians and other citizens of Indian Territory in the 
Sequoyah constitutional convention drafted a constitu- 
tion which, by popular vote on November 7, 1g05, was 
adopted by 56,279 votes for to 9,073 against it, and pre- 
sented it to Congress with the request that the State of 
Sequoyah be admitted to the Union asa separate State, 
according to the promises of Congress. Congress did 
not deny the request; it was simply ignored. 

Most of the Creeks, Cherokees, and Seminoles were 
loyal to the Government during the Civil War and 
normally are Republicans. But they believe, what no 
one who is informed can deny, that the Republican Ad- 


beginning to engage the thoughtful attention of the 
whites of the new State. The recent emigration of 
the whites from the North has given thousands of them 
an opportunity to study this question at close range, 
and it has made many of them less tolerant of the negro 
than the Southerners themselves, 

The enabling act providing for the admission of 
Oklahoma requires that the constitution of the State 
shall make no distinction in civil or political rights on 
account of race or color. And it requires that the con- 
stitution shall provide that the State shall never enact 
any law restraining or abridging the right of suffrage 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. So it seems that Congress has pretty effec- 
tually prevented the disfranchisement of the negro in 
the new State. It is a foregone conclusion that the 
constitution will provide for separate schools and sepa- 
rate cars for negroes; and it is expected that it will 

contain educational qualifications intended 
to reach the negro, though at the present 





sulted in the selection of ninety-nine Demo- iain 


cratic and thirteen Republican delegates to 
the constitutional convention. This over- 
whelming Democratic majority was not 
expected. And when the result is considered 
in view of the Republican control of the 
machinery which created the convention, it 
is taken by many as fixing the status of 
Oklahoma as part of the Solid South. But 
there are some interesting considerations 
that show the error of this conclusion. 


Indians Citizenship 
EOGRAPHICALLY Oklahoma is a 
Southern State, and the most of it is in 

the cotton belt. gut it is also a Western 

State. The early emigration to Oklahoma 

and Indian Territory was mostly from the 

South. In recent years, however, emigra- 

tion from the North has been very heavy, 

and it is increasing at a greater rate than 
that from the South 

While Oklahoma has had a territorial form 
of government for sixteen years, Indian 

Territory has never had even a territorial 

administration. Since the Congressional 

emasculation of tribal reign the govern- 
ment has been bureaucratic, administered at 
































long range from Washi on. At such 

distance the Secretary of the Interior and 

Cor gress have been inable to appreciat 

the pressing needs of the country The ad- 

ministration of affairs was involved in end 

less circumlocution, and t ment of 

Indian Territory was many 

difficulties, involving p and inconven 

nee on people who d to expedition 

epresentative government The truth of thi 
ment w eely admitted by the members of the 

Senate Committee on Indian Affairs during a pains 

taking investigation made in I an Territory during 
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THE CITY HALL AT GUTHRIE, WHERE THE CONSTITUTION 


time this would affect many white people as 
well as the negroes. For the native negro, 
thanks to the Indians who have maintained 
schools for him, is much better educated 
than those from the States. 

In recent years some of the Southern 
States have revised their constitutions for 
the express purpose of disfranchising the 
negro, and cases have gone from those States 
to the Supreme Court of the United States in 
which the question of disfranchisement was 
i involved, but always this embarrassing ques- 
| tion was avoided and a decision was rendered 

| 








1iout determining whether these consti- 
tutions violated the Fifteenth Amendment. 


The Democrats Use Their Opportunity 


UT with Oklahoma it is different. Its 

constitution is subject to review in the 
first instance by the President If he shall 
decide that in every respect it conforms to 
the enabling act passed by Congress he will 
make a proclamation to that effect, and Okla- 
homa will then bea State. If, however, he 
shall decide that the constitution is repug- 
nant to the enabling act, his proclamation 


does not issue 
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The leaders of the constitutional conven- 
ion are too shrewd to imperil the success of 
their great work by attempting any such 
= | liscrimination against the negro as is found 
n some of the Southern States, but it will 
interesting to observe how near the line 
hey will go, havi in mind the scrutiny to 
be given their work by a President who will 
not be fooled and who will demand u' od 
th and fair play for the negro. The Democrats have 
i larger representation in the convention than they are 
ike © have in the State government, and they 
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HEADPIECE BY MAXFIELD PARRISH 


ISS GRACE CROSBY lived in the Crosby Man- 
sion in Fifth Avenue, New York. As most peo- 
ple who live there live in houses, this was only 

another of those habits of exclusiveness of which Miss 
Crosby’s family had so many. They were the Crosbys 
of the Milbank and Crosby Federated Companies, very 
rich, very stuckupish, and very disagreeable persons 
indeed. Miss Louise Stolbeck lived on the East Side 
somewhere. Her father was a sort of walking delegate 
of the Federated Brotherhood, and though not rich, he 
was quite as greedy and suspicious and intolerant as 
the men he envied and hoped to pull down. Hate and 
resistance of authority had been taught to Miss Stol- 
beck all her life, and she was inclined to obey nothing 
except her own inclination, Pride and intolerance had 
surrounded Miss Crosby, and though her environment 
and education had taught her repression and _self- 
restraint, she found that the natural impulses of her 
better nature were distressingly embarrassed by what 
she felt to be her duties to her family. Neither young 
woman had a mother to help her, both found their 
paths in life cut out for them by the men of their class 
—which was probably what Mr. Charles Klein had in 
mind when he gave his latest play the rather unintel- 
ligible title ‘*The Daughters of Men.”’ 


Two Women and A Man 


OW, if two such young women should fall in love 

with the same man, he a wealthy amateur engaged 
in the altruistic work of reconciling the warring ele- 
ments of labor and capital, one with the heart and sym- 
pathies of a man and the education and breeding of a 
gentleman, it is plain that we have the beginnings of a 
play. Here are your two wills clashing together, here 
is a logical and human point of contact where they 
shall meet and fight it out, here is this whole abstrac- 
tion of capital and labor, transmuted, personified, and 
focused into a triangle, two women and a man. This 
is what happens in ‘‘The Daughters of Men.’’ What- 
ever is said about Mr. Klein’s play, he should be ap- 
plauded for attacking this big and immediately vital 
subject in a broad and penetrating way. The trouble 
is that his grasp of a basic theme is firmer than his 

















IN “THE MAN OF THE HOUR”: FRANK MAC VICARS, 


BY ARTHUR RUHL 


grasp of the means to work it out. It is a big idea. 
It is too big for Mr. Klein. 

The result is mixed up and turgid. People are con- 
tinually preaching and shouting on the stage, and it’s 
hard to make out what they are about. The author is 
unable or disinclined, except at rare intervals, to write 
terse, authentic dialogue. The big subject sits on his 

















CHARLES KLEIN 


Author of ‘‘ The Daughters of Men,” “* The Lion 
and the Mouse,’? and “‘The Music Master’’ 


chest and he can't be natural. While Stedman and 
Miss Crosby are in the midst of an impassioned love 
scene, that oratorical young man is just as likely as not 
to hand out a hundred-word speech beginning: ‘‘ The 
great masses are utterly ignorant of the,’’ etc. Here, 
as in ‘‘The Lion and the Mouse,’’ the author is 
quite out of his element in depicting the environment 
fondly associated by tradition with ‘Fifth Avenue.” 
His East Side types—partly, no doubt, because they 
are much more authentically acted—are far better 
There is a cynical, cheaply revolutionary newspaper 
editor, done by Mr. E. W. Morrison; the German- 
American agitator, done by Mr. Carl Ahrendt; a skilled 
workman out of a job, played by Mr. Joseph Adelman; 
the labor boss, to which Mr. Ralph Delmore lends his 
thunderous voice. 3ut none of them manages to get 
together in anything moving and sure. 

The news value of the play gives it, however, a cer- 
tain special interest which may suffice with the pub 
lic to outbalance its shortcomings. It ends happily, 


and although nothing is ‘‘proved,’’ Mr. Klein certainly 
lays down the axiom on which any real reconciling of 
these conflicting forces must be based when he makes 


one of his characters say: ‘‘Damn it—let’s be human! 
A Play That Moves Along 
HIS is what Mr. George Broadhurst succeeds in do 


ing so entertainingly in that other journalistic play, 
‘*The Man of the Hour.’’ Mr. Broadhurst’s play is the 


outgrowth of the municipal politics phase of muck- 
raking, just as Mr. Klein’s is of that concerned with 
corporations, ind to the writing of it he brings just the 
things which Mr. Klein lacks—humor, terseness, and a 
racy, authentic, human touch Mr. Broadhurst’s hero 
is a young dilettante who, after frittering away a good 
many years in the distractions common to young men 
of his class, is finally overtaken by a wholesome rt 
morse, when the girl he loves upbraids him for his idle 
ness, and determines to take hold and do something 
worth whil At this psychological instant the girl’ 
uncle, a powerful, unscrupulous financier, and a party 
boss offer him the nomination for mayoi They want 
iL young man who is at once a gentleman and a ‘‘ good 
mixer,’’ who will attract the bett element without 
being exactly a ‘‘reformer,’’ and who ove all things 
will ifter he ( cte do tl lg yy 





right and ‘‘doing the right thing’’ are very clearly 
differentiated in the minds of Wainwright, the capital- 
ist politician, and Harrigan, the Boss. Young Bennett 
accepts the nomination, assuring the two that after 
election he will live up to his oath of office. ‘‘Sure you 
will, my boy,’’ chuckles the Boss, patting the young 
man’s shoulder as though he were achild in knicker- 
bockers; ‘‘sure you will.’’ And the curtain goes down. 

The young candidate was elected, and the rest of the 
play shows how he did keep his oath of office in spite of 
superlative temptations, how the Boss and the wicked 
corporation person were confounded, how the idle 
youth found himself, as the phrase goes, and got his 
girl in the end. The play is ingeniously arranged to 
justify the program's statement: ‘‘Time—To-day. 
Place—Any large city in America.’’ Every large city 
in which it is presented will doubtless have its Alwyn 
3ennett and Charles Wainwright, and the rival bosses, 
Harrigan and Phelan, but it is obvious that in writing 
it Mr. Broadhurst had in mind the New York of these 
days. He has been through the mill—newspaper man, 
writer of farce and of books for musical comedy, and 
his people and the things they do and say show the crisp, 
sure touch of the man who knows and likes his town. 


Certain Excellent Performers 


ARTLY because of the enthusiasm and the sense of 

conviction which the company throws in its work, 
partly because of its naturalness and humor, ‘‘The Man 
of the Hour” goes off with that swing and dash which 
the other play misses all along the line. Mr. Frederick 
Perry, as the young politician, was excellent. His 
amateur politician had youth, and an engaging youth, 
too, yet always dignity. He was firm and all-there 
without being preachy or priggish, and he was—that 
very difficult stage accomplishment—a gentleman. Mr. 
George Fawcett and Mr. Frank MacVicars acted the 
two rival bosses with delightful authenticity and hu- 
mor—performances particularly noticeable for the little 
eloquent gestures, shrugs, motions of the hands, a look 
and a half articulate interjection, that summed up and 
expressed whole sentences of words. Mr. Broadhurst 
has written a vigorous, sane, and entertaining play. 
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Transferring passengers by bus across the gap between one three-cent fare line and another A three-cent car running down Detroit Avenue on one rail, which is put down and picked up by hand 


PICTURESQUE INCIDENTS OF THE TOM JOHNSON THREE-CENT FARE WAR IN CLEVELAND . 
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TROLLEY POLES IN BARRELS OF GRAVEL oT E 
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ANOTHER PACIFIC RACE QUESTION—HINDUS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA COOKING DINNER f SOME OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIANS’ UNWELCOME FELLOW-SUBJECTS FROM INDIA 
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EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


NEW LAWS IN FORCE 


W JITH the New Year the American people 
turned over several new leaves in the mat- 
ter of legislation. For one thing the Pure 
Food law went into effect. It is now illegal to 
manufacture any misbranded or adulterated article 
of food or drug in any territory or the District of 
Columbia; or to introduce any such article into in- 
terstate or foreign commerce. All confectionery 
containing mineral substances or any poisonous 
color or flavor in their ingredients detrimental to 
health, or any narcotic or liquor, is classed as adul- 
terated. Any food mixed or packed with any other 
substance which reduces or injuriously affects its 
quality or strength comes under the same head. 
The labels of all drugs and articles of food in pack- 
ages must tell the truth. They must not contain 
any false or misleading statements or designs, and 
if there be any injurious substance in the package 
the fact must be plainly stated. 

The Pure Food Law is not going to enforce 
itself. Indeed, if some of the dealers in misbranded 
and adulterated products have their way it will not 
be enforced at all. There is a difference of opinion 
between some of the dealers and Secretary Wilson 
on this point. The National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association has sent out a circular to its members 
giving hints on methods by which the law may be 
evaded. It suggests, for instance, that persons 
who desire to use fictitious names on their goods, 
contrary to the statute, ‘“‘might organize firms or 
corporations under these names. Fictitious names 
may be used with impunity until next October.’’ 
After reading this circular Mr. Wilson remarked: 
“We can not say definitely what class of merchants 
or manufacturers we shall reach first in the en- 
forcement of the Pure Food and Drugs act, but 
you may take it to be certain that among the first 
to be reached will be the fellows who defy the 
law.’’ As to the assertion that fictitious names 
may be used with impunity until next October, the 
Secretary explains that the department’s~- regula- 
tions have allowed manufacturers and dealers to 
use the labels now on hand until October 1, in 
order to avoid subjecting them to heavy loss, but 
if the old labels do not show truthfully what the 
packages contain it will be necessary to stick on 
pasters that will show it. 


Farewell to the Pass 


Everybody who travels across a State line hence- 
forth must plunge his hand into his pocket and ex- 
tract the price of a ticket. 
only a golden memory, except for the employees 


The free pass is now 


and officers of railroads and their families, railroad 
agents, surgeons, physicians, and attorneys; min- 
isters of religion, traveling secretaries of railroad 
Young Men’s Christian Associations; inmates ol 
hospitals and charitable institutions and persons 
exclusively engaged in charitable work, destitute 
and homeless persons and the necessary agents em- 


s 


ployed in their transportation; inmates of homes 
for soldiers and sailors, and the boards of managers 
ol such homes: necessary caretakers of live stock, 
poultry, and fruit: employees on sleeping cars and 


€xpress cars; linemen of telegraph and telephone 


compan railway mail service employees and im- 
migration inspectors; newsboys on trains; baggage 
agents; witnesses attending any legal investigation 


In wh the common Carrier is interested; persons 


injured in wrecks and the physicians and surgeons 
attending such persons. Persons who can not con- 
trive to bring themselves under one of these classes 
must reconcile themselves to joining the common, 
paying herd, unless they happen to be victims of 
some general epidemic, pestilence, or other calam- 
itous visitation. 

The country is now at liberty to use denatured 
alcohol without paying internal revenue taxes. 
The spirit must be mixed with wood alcohol or 
other denaturing material in the presence and 
under the direction of an authorized Government 
officer, to destroy its character as a beverage and 
render it unfit for liquid medicinal purposes. 
Regulations have been drawn up by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue under which it is ex- 
pected to bring the distilling and denaturing opera- 
tions close to the farmers, so that a vast new 
market will be opened for waste and otherwise un- 
profitable farm products. 


The Insurance Business Transformed 


Although the Armstrong insurance laws are in 
form only acts of the New York Legislature, they 
are really almost as national in their scope as acts 
of Congress, for in the first place they govern di- 
rectly the conduct of the great companies domiciled 
in New York, which do the larger part of the in- 
surance business of the United States, and in the 
next place they are imposed upon all other com- 
panies that wish to do business in New York. 
Hence their effects are felt all over the Union. 
With the arrival of the 1st of January the prac- 
tise of heaping up vast undistributed surpluses in 
these companies came to an end. On all policies 
issued after this date there must be an annual dis- 
tribution of the surplus accruing on those policies. 
On December 31 of this year, and of every year here- 
after, the companies, after setting aside the amounts 
required for dividends cn stock, if-any, on old de- 
ferred dividend policies, and for a contingency 
reserve, must divide the remaining surplus equi- 
tably among all other policies entitled to share it. 
No company issuing participating policies is 
allowed henceforth to issue non-participating pol 
icies, except annuities, and paid-up or temporary 
and pure endowment insurance granted in exchange 
This has led to 
propositions on the part of some Insurance men to 


for lapsed or surrendered policies. 


organize companies devoted exclusively to non- 
participating business. The policy-holders will buy 
insurance like cheese, knowing exactly what they 
are going to get, and if there are any profits the 
stockholders will keep them and no questions asked. 
All the infinite variety of policies devised for the 


bewilderment of investors is pruned down to four 


standard forms—ordinary life, limited payment, « 
dowment, and term policies. Che new business to 
be written in a year hereafter is limited in the great- 
est companies to $150,000,oc0o—less than half the 
amount each ot them would have written if left to 
itselfi—and a company with only fifty millions of 
insurance in force may add only fifteen millions. 

Insurance agents will have to adjust themselves 
to a radical reduction in their rewards for attracting 
new policy-holders within the insurance fold. 
Henceforth the aim of the companies, so far as 
legislation can secure it, is to be, not to write the 
largest possible amount of new business at any 
cost, but to make the business a good investment 
for those who are in it. 


HUGHES AS GOVERNOR 


HE first message of Governor Hughes of New 

York has been awaited with an interest that 

is much more than local. Not only does it 
deal directly with material interests greater than 
those dealt with by any President of the United 
States down to the Civil War, but it is a national 
event in the widest sense. Governor Hughes is the 
most conspicuous product of the reform forces that 
elected Folk in Missouri, Dencen in Illinois, John- 
son in Minnesota, and La Follette in Wisconsin. 
Heretofore he has been known only as an able 
lawyer. The whole country is anxious to know 
how he will acquit himself as an administrator and 
a political leader. 

Naturally the first object of public curiosity is 
the Governor’s position on insurance. He has 
maintained such an impenetrable reserve on that 
point ever since the passage of the Armstrong laws 
that his official recommendations have all the inter- 
est of the solution of a mystery. Unfortunately 
the solution is not very complete. Mr. Hughes 
remarks that the new laws ‘‘were enacted after a 
very careful consideration of the questions in- 
volved,’’ and that “‘the policy they reflect should 
be fairly tried and should be impartially judged in 
the light of sufficient experience.’’ He thinks that 
the business of life insurance has now been “* placed 
upon a secure founéation,’’ but that “‘if any emend- 
ment is found advisable in order more fully to carry 
out the intent of the law, it should be promptly 
passed.’’ It will be known before the Legislature 
adjourns whether the inspectors intend ever to 
count the votes in the New York Life and Mutual 
election, and the situation as it develops there will 


probably suggest 2 special message. 
Hughes Helps Hearst 


Perhaps the most interesting recommendation of 
Governor Hughes is that for a law providing for a 
recount of the vote cast for Mayor of New York 
in 1905. The new Attorney-General had already 
indicated his willingness to allow the ballot boxes 
to be opened by an action of gue warrante, but 
that would be a slow process. If the Legislature 
adopts the Governor’s advice we shall know within 
a month afterward whether Mr. Hearst is Mayor or 
not, and however that point may be decided, he 
will forthwith cease to be a marty). 


The Governor urges that ‘*every possible means 


1 
should be provided to safeguard the people against 
imposition through skilful adulterations and to 
prevent the sale of adulterated or improperly 


branded foods,’’ and calls attention to the need of 


promoting harmony between the Federal and State 
authorities on this subject. This is a matter that 


might be presented in similar terms to the Legisla 
ture of every State in the Union, for this harmony 
is needed everywhere. 

The regulation of public service corporations in 
New York City is a problem similar in kind to that 
confronting the 


people of every other city and town 


in the country, but leading all the rest in complex- 
ity and magnitude. Mr. Hughes makes the some- 
what startling suggestion that the present boards 
dealing with the various branches of this subject, 
including the Rapid Transit Commission, be abol- 
ished, and that a new board be created, to deal not 
only with the whole question of transportation but 
with gas and electric service throughout the terri 






















The T EST 
of a Good Watch 


NLESS all the parts are 
perfect and accurately put 
together, a watch soon 

loses or gains time. Defects in 
the watch itself soon upset the ad- 
justment to temperature and po- 
sition. To be accurate, a watch 
must be ‘‘adjusted’’ to overcome 
the contraction and 
expansion caused by 
heat and cold. 





















for a Lifetime 


It must also be ‘‘adjusted’’ so thatit | 
will keep perfect time in any position. 

The hair spring controls the bal- 
ance wheel of a watch, and the bal- 
ance wheel is where the adjusting is 


done. 

So every Rockford Watch is tested 

to run without a hair spring, to prove | 
that the parts are perfect and accur- # 
ately fitted together. 

With no defects to ‘throw it off,’’ Rockford ad- 
justment to temperature and position is per- 
manent. 

That is why 2 Rockford Watch keeps time 
for a lifetime without continual ger ge 
Watch dealers everywhere know about the 
teal superiority of Rockford Watches. They will be 
glad to sell you a Rocktord Watch because it will 
give long-time satisfaction. 

If you are not willingly supplied with any type 
of Rockford Watch, write us and we will see that 
you get what you want 

We will gladly send you complete information 
about Rockford Watches. Write us today. 


Rockford Watch Co., Rockford, Ill. # 





Do you want to see 
the brightest lot 
of original cuts 
for advertisers ? 


“THE HERRICK 
CUT BOOK” 


contains over 150 one and two 
color cuts for all kinds of at- 
tractive advertising. Every cut 
has a headline to help you to 
prepare your copy. For 25c 
business firms will receive all 
the numbers published within 
the year. Two are now ready 
Send 25c to-day. 
THE HERRICK PRESS 
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half a century. You take no 
chances in buying of us, as no 
fairer prices are quoted on 
high quality goods. The best 


always most satisfactory 
We mail postpaid, 
Seeds, Roses, Plants, Bulbs 
Vines, Etc., and guarantee 
safe arrival and satisfaction 
larger by express or freight 
You wili be interested in our extraordinary cheap offers 
of over half a hundred choice collections of Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, Etc, Your address on a postal will bring you 
our elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE, S:nd for it 
today and see what values we give for a little money 
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tory of the great city. Such a commission, whose gigantic powers st: gger the 
imagination, would have an opportunity to make either the most brilliant success 
or the most disastrous failure in American munic ipal history. 

The fact that a reformer has succeeded a politician as Governor of New York is 
made sufficiently evident by the recommendation that the party column on the 
ballot be abolished, that the laws relating to corrupt practises at elections be 
strengthened, and that the experiment of direct nominations be tried. 

The recommendations of the message are sober suggestions on specific points. 
In his brief inaugural address Mr. Hughes allowed himself a little more latitude. 
There he discussed principles, and took his place definitely among those who look 
forward and not back. He rejected the suggestion that we have laws enough, and 
that all we need is to enforce thos? we have. ‘‘Many of the evils of which we 
complain,”’ he said, ‘‘have their source in the law itself, in privileges carelessly 
granted, in opportunities for private aggrandizement at the expense of the people 
recklessly created.’’ The new Governor proposes a new deal. 


e+ + 
AN INSURANCE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


HE experience gained in the first campaign for the control of the Mutual and 

New York Life Insurance Companies has taught some useful lessons. It has 
been learned that a policy-holders’ association that undertakes to fight the whole 
organization of a company, including a force of several thousand agents, is con- 
tending against almost hopeless odds. In the recent contest the opposition had 
the advantage of the tremendous wave of public sentiment aroused by the Arm- 
strong investigation. Without this it could hardly have made a showing. No 
future policy-holders’ movement can expect to be aided in this way unless the 
managers of the companies forget the tragedies of 1905-6, and stir up the sleeping 
giant of popular indignation by new scandals. The only way, then, in which the 
insiders can be kept in a state of wholesome uncertainty as to their tenure of 
power is to deprive them of some of the unfair advantages they used so unscrupu- 
lously in the late campaign. Their loaded dice must be taken away. 

Realizing the situation, the International Policy-holders’ Committee has re- 
solved to form a permanent organization to watch the operations of the manage- 
ments, and to urge such legislation as may seem required to make the ‘‘mutual”’ 
control of the companies something more than a pleasing fiction. One item of 
that legislation would be a law forbidding electioneering activity on the part of 
agents. Another would be a requirement that accurate printed lists of policy- 
holders should be furnished to the representatives of candidates for election as 
trustees. The abolition of proxies is another, since all the need for such a device 
has disappeared with the introduction of the privilege of voting directly by mail. 
It is proposed, too, to put all the election machinery in the hands of the State 
Superintendent of Insurance, who is to mail the official ballots at the expense of 
the companies, no voting by any other than official ballots to be permitted. An- 
other abuse, which, in the opinion of the reformers, calls for correction is the 
practise of furnishing the numbers of policies to agents and others for campaign 
purposes. 

The International Committee proposes to build up an organization, starting 
with the quarter of a million or more policy-holders who voted its tickets at the late 

election, with branches in every State and country in which the companies do 
business. Through these local organizations the work of the committee will be 
popularized, and the movement freed from the reproach of being run by a few 
self-appointed saviors of society. The activity of this new ‘‘ vigilance committee”’ 
is not to be confined to campaign times. The work of all the officers elected, to 
whatever faction they may belong, is to be kept under constant surveillance. One 
of the first things demanding the attention of the committee is the determined 
pursuit of all claims on account of the misconduct of officers in the past, the 
vigilant prosecution of existing suits and the institution of new ones against 
unfaithful directors who have been shielded hitherto, If this work be thoroughly 
carried out, a disappointment is in store for the persons who have been congratu- 
lating themselves in the belief that the late elections closed the book of insurance 
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NO CHANNEL TUNNEL YET 


ITH the new friendship between France and England—a friendship so close 

that a British officer is said to have been admitted to a meeting of the French 
General Staff to help in perfecting plans for military cooperation between the two 
Powers—the old scheme of a tunnel under the English Channel between Dover and 
Calais has been revived. When this plan was first proposed, many years ago, 
France was regarded as the probable next enemy of Engl: ind, and the British soul 
was harrowed by the thought of French armies pouring silently through the hole 
under the obsolete ‘‘silver streak’? and coming up from the ground some dark 
night to devastate the smiling fields of England. In a panic the project was 
vetoed, but the terror of it was acute that Mr. Max Pemberton wrote a novel 
about it, telling how the French had burrowed stealthily through the chalk bed of 
the Channel and were all ready to spring upon the sleeping Mistress of the Seas 
when their plot was discovered and foiled. 

Now that France and England have sworn friendship, the old objections to the 
tunnel would seem to have disappeared, and accordingly a bill has been introduced 
in Parliament authorizing its construction. Buta little thing like an evfen/e cor- 
dale is not enough to quiet such an acute case of nerves as the thought of a 
foreign army marching dryshod into England out of reach of the Channel Fleet 
has developed among the British people. Vigilant sentries have sounded the 
alarm by the Englishman’ s unfailing resource of writing to the papers. The 
London ‘‘Spectator’’ solemnly protests that the tunnel would appreciably reduce 
England’s safety from invasion. ‘To be sure, it would be easy enough to make 
arrangements on paper by which ‘‘the tunnel could be flooded or closed or the 
air-pumping arrangements put out of gear by pressing a button, which button 
would be always in English hands.”’ But the ‘Spectator’? reminds us that ‘Shuman 
precautions sometimes fail in the most extraordinary way. Mr. Anthony Hope 
could, we sure, devise a dozen ways in which the guards at the English end of 
the tunnel might be suddenly surprised, and enough troops rushed through in half 
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an hour to hold the position for the three or four hours that would be necessary 
for bringing up reenforcements.’’ The fact that Mr. Hope is one of the national 
assets of the British Empire, and not of any rival military power, does not seem 


to relieve the darkness of these pessimistic speculations. 

The ‘‘Spectator"’ freely admits that France is never likely to be counted among 
Engl ind’s enemies. But there is Germ: iny. What if the Kaiser should suddenly 
spring upon France, snatch Calais, and pour a few army corps through the tunnel 
while England happened to be looking the other way? There is the portentous 


danger that looms in the background, and it is by such weighty arguments that a 


great work of civilization seems likely to be blocked. But the ‘“Spectator”’ is not 
an implacable opponent of closer relations between England and the Continent. 
It is willing to risk 1 irger ferryboats, capable of carrying trains of cars across the 
Channel, as soon as the French make a harbor that will hold them, 
+ + + 
SWINDLERS APPEAL TO CONGRESS 
i iy HE re ah of the Postmaster-General contains a remarkable résumé of the 
s conferred upon the public by the vigorous exercise of the power of 
ext Luding fraudulent schemes fr the mails. In the two years ending with 
June 30, 1906, the Post-O é De partment issued 630 fraud ‘orders, which was 
more by 71 than the number issued in the preceding four years. Every one 
of those six hundred | thirty orders represents the defeat of a raid upon 
the savings of people who can ill afford to throw money to birds of prey. The 
roll, according to Post er-General Cortelyou, covered ‘‘almost every conceiy 
ble variety of fraud There were work-at-home propositions, bond-investment 
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Knapp-Felt hats not only 
wear long—they wear we//. 
Knapp - Felt DeLuxe hats 
are six dollars. Knapp- 
Felt hats are four dollars 
—everywhere. 
The 
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842 Broadway, New York 
Don’t Spend It 
your Christmas money. Save it. 


Start a bank account. One lesson the 
American people in general and you 
in particular heed to learn — sys- 
tematic saving Take that twenty- 
five dollar Christmas chee k, and put 





it into the savings bank, where it 
will draw 4% interest. Add a dollar 
a week, resularly, just as you pay 
your rent or board. and in five yerrs 
you will have $350 in actual avail 
able cash, Suppose you had done 
this tive Christmases ago, think what 
you could do with that three hundred 
and tifty! 

Our system of banking by mail 
is more conven- 
ient than if you 
lived next door 
to the bank; and 

: surer, for you are 
i a more apt to “let 
4 i it accumulate.” 

P] Get our little 

3 book on “Banking 

j by Mail at 4%."" It 
aa will help you to 
oe P| keep what belongs 
2 to you and to get 
ng more, It’s free 
ie Write for it 
A today. 
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So runs the brief 
and simple story of 
getting a perfect roof with 
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It is made on honor and backed by a firm with a 
business reputation covering the past 70 years. 


What Should a Good Roof Do? 


Protect from water, cold, heat, sparks and fumes—be laid 
with economy, and wear without expensive repair. 


Unlike shingles, REX Flintkote ROOFING will not blaze up at the 
first spark—unlike slate, it will not yield to the gale of wind—unlike tar, it 
will not melt and run—unlike tin, it will not rws¢ nor leak at the first chance. 


Unlike them all—it may be laid by any ordinary workman—with a ham- 
mer—everything else needed is in the roll. 


Unlike them all—it is suitable for almost every kind of building and is 
used with equal success on “John Smith’s barn,” on the famous Eden Musee, 
23d Street, New York City, and the new and enormous Atlanta Railroad 
Terminal. 


Samples and Book Sent on Request 


Manufacturers of cheap roofing closely imitate the outside 
appearance of REX Flintkote ROOFING—the value 
is inside — it doesn’t show when you buy it. It 
shows only in years of honest service. ‘Look 
for the Boy” (3% on our trade mark—-and buy 


without hesitation. 


J. A. & W. BIRD & CO. 
34 India Street, Boston, Mass. 


We have agents everywhere 
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enterprises, medicinal cure-alls, absent-treatment schemes, devices for the ex- 
ploitation of stocks, and enterprises affording ‘something for nothing’ under the 
guise of the endless-chain method of investment, all of which proved traps for 
the credulous.’ 

In one pair of turf investment frauds, the Arnold and Ryan cases in St. Louis, 
the losses to the public were estimated at millions of dollars. Swindlers of this 
class, who, by the way, are welcomed to the advertising columns of many respect- 
able newspapers, have a habit of pocketing the sums entrusted to them for “‘invest 
ment,’’ and then notifying the ‘‘investors’’ that the money has been lost on unlucky 
horses. It is the policy of the Post-Office Department to treat such schemes as 
lotteries upon their face. 

Blind pools for stock *‘speculation,’’ such as the Storey cotton fraud in Phila- 
delphia, in which the operator promises enormous profits to his dupes and simply 
keeps their money without speculating at all, have been discouraged by the fraud 
order system. The Ubero swindle of Boston, which promised fortunes to investors 
in rubber and other plantations in Mexico, has been broken up, and one of its pro- 
moters is serving along term in prison. The sale of divining rods for the discovery 
of lost treasure and mines of precious metals has been checked. ‘The ‘‘endless- 
chain’? investment enterprises, by which thousands of people have been robbed of 
from twenty-five cents to five hundred dollars each, has been the object of a cam- 
paign which has been prosecuted with such vigor for nearly three years that the 
Postmaster-General pronounces this form of fraud and lottery to be now prac- 
tically unknown 

The Department has heavily reduced the circulation of indecent literature and 
advertisements and other immoral matter, including preparations whose trans- 
mission through the mails would have been criminal if they had been genuine, but 
which were fraudulent because they would never have produced the pretended 
effects. ‘*Medical offices,’’ many of which had brought their victims to cruel 
deaths after catching them by means of newspaper advertisements, were sup- 
In the investigation of such cases, says Mr. Cortelyou, ‘‘appalling condi- 
tions were disclosed.’’ 

The number of fraud orders issued reached high-water mark in the fiscal year 
1905, and declined considerably in tg06. As there has been no let-up in the De- 
partment’s activity, this shows that the long campaign has had its effect, and is 
actually breaking the back of the swindling game. Fewer fraud ordersare issued 
because there are fewer pirates at work. 

Naturally the men whose predatory business has been destroyed havé no very 
kindly feeling toward the system that is keeping their hands out of other people’s 
pockets, and they have succeeded in finding Congressmen with hearts capable of 
sympathizing with their woes. Mr. Crumpacker of Indiana is nursing a bill (H. 
R. 16,548) to provide for a judicial review of fraud orders issued by the Post-Office 
Department. Before the holidays he succeeded in inducing the House to put this 
measure in a privileged position, so that it can be called up at any time. When 
Mr. Stafford of Wisconsin asked whether the Postmaster-General approved thi 
bill, Mr. Crumpacker replied: ‘‘I do not know.’ If he has read the Postmaster- 
General's report he knows now. Mr. Cortelyou says in that document: ‘If a 
single case could be shown in which injustice or wrong had been suffered by any 
honest man or woman in consequence of the exercise of the authority contained i1 
Sections 3,929 and 4,o41 of the Revised Statutes as amended, there would be good 
reason for demanding that similar occurrences in the future be strongly guarded 
against by legislation, but Iam thoroughly satisfied that there has been no such 
instance. In my opinion any such legislation now would be unnecessary and 
premature.’’; As there have been over two thousand four hundred fraud orders in 
all, the fact that not a single one of them, in the Postmaster-General’s opinion, 
has wrought an injustice to any honest man or woman is a remarkable showing, 
and makes Mr. Crumpacker's anxiety to change this state of things more than a 
little mysterious. These orders have been challenged in less than thirty cases, 
and the Postmaster-General says that not one of them has been held erroneous or 
unwarranted. But in issuing them the Department has been able to act in a sum- 
mary way upon confidential reports and a great variety of other evidence not 
limited by the rules of a court of law. This is the only way in which the public 
interests can be prote cted. In one case, for instance, the operations ot a swindler 
in Florida were stopped by a fraud order in October, t901—over five years ago 
The offender has been indicted three times, tried and convicted twice, and sen 
tenced once, and the criminal proceedings against him are still tied up in the 
courts on appeal. Meanwhile, the postal fraud order has been at work defending 
the people’s pockets all the time. 

As the bill to tangle up the proceedings against the swindlers in the red tape of 
the courts now occupies a privileged position on the House calendar, it will pre- 
sumably come toa vote before long. When the vote is taken CoLLIER’s will con- 
sider the publication of the roll-call a matter of public interest 
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SUICIDE OR PROGRESS? 


T the meeting of the American Economic Association at Providence, on 
S . 
December 27, President Roosevelt's views on race suicide were challenged by 


Professor Edward A. Ross of the University of Wisconsin. In discussing thi b 


ject of ‘‘ Western Civilization and the Birth Rate,’’ Professor Ross said that the im 
mediate consequences of the decline, which is noticeable all over the Aryan world, 
were ‘‘a rising plane of comfort among the masses, a reduction of infant mor- 
tality, and an increase in the average prospect that population pressure hitherto 
t principal cause of war, mass poverty, wolfish competition, and class conflict 
will cease to shape social destinies.’’ ‘There is only one shadow over this alluring 
prospect. The gospel of family restriction, which toa greater or less extent has 
won over almost all white peoples, has not yet made its way among the black and 
yellow races. If we do not find some way of filling the vacant spaces of the earth 
with a white population they will be filled with a yellow or black population, and 
our descendants will have no satisfactory answer to Bret Harte’s questior \nd 
is the Caucasian played out?’ This, from our point of view, would be an undesi1 
utcome To avert it Professor Ross suggests that we may yet have t dopt 

plan of pensioning the mother of more than three children—a proposition 

one form or another, has been heard lately in many quart Petr 

ig experience, the Province of Quebec found it advisable some tim 

peal the law granting a farm to every father of twelve children or more. 
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Beans are “Nuggets of 
Nourishment” 


Pal people understand wy Beans are so 








Ze- 





nourishing. 
Down among the roots of every Bean stalk 
there is a small army of little Nodules work- 
ing to enrich the Bean berries beyond al] other 
Vegetables, and beyond all other foods of twice 
their cost. 

These Magicians have the unique power to seize 
free Nitrogen from the air and nx it (in nitrates) 
around the roots. 

And, this Nitroyen is then carried up through 
the stalks, by Nature, accumulating in the Beaus 
as Nitrogenous Proteid. 
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8% lbs. Proteid 
Per 100 lbs. 


24 lbs. Proteid 
Per 100 lbs. 














Now, the word ‘‘Proteid’’ means ‘‘pre-eminent.”’ 

And, Nitrogenous Proteid is so named because 
it is the most valuable of all food factors—¢haz 
which builds, re-builds, and repairs, Human Tis- 
sue, Muscle, Flesh and Blood. 

Other food-factors merely supply Heat and En- 
ergy to the human machine which Potetd builds 
and repairs. 

(Proteid can supply Heat and Energy also, but 
being much rarer would do so at a higher cost 
tuan through the use of Carbohydrates.) 

Bread, for instance, has only about 6% pounds 
ot Proteid per 1oo pounds. 

Bacon has only 8 pounds, Cream Cheese 8! 
pounds, Eggs 12% pounds, while Beef contains 
but 20 pounds of this most powerful ducdding ma- 
terial (Proteid) in every 100 pounds. 

But Beans, as grown and selected for ‘‘Snider 
Process,’’ contain 24 pounds of Nitrogenous Pro- 
teid in every 100 pounds, with practically zo Fat. 

Consider what ¢Aa¢t means for muscular body- 
building, without excessive Fat building. 
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When these highly nitrogenous Beans are 
‘‘Snider-Processed”’ their digestibility is doubled 
through their being made very Zorous, so that they 
treely absoré the di Geative juices. 


The ‘Snider Process’’ eliminates, at the same 
time, that bitter flavor natural to all Beans, and 
reduces to a fraction their useless surplus of 
Sulphur. 

That sulphur, turning into Sulphuretted Hy- 
drogen Gas, is what causes Flatulence, Colic, 
“Wind on the Stomach,’”’ you know, when ordi- 
nary beans are eaten. 

The ‘Snider Process’’ also renders the Beans 
\ mellow, cheesy and firm to the tooth though por- 
DS ous and tender, permitting them to freely absorb 
W the delicious Snider Tomato Catsup with which 
they are generously surrounded. 

This appetizing Snider Tomato Catsup is made, 
you'll note, from strictly sound, red-ripe Tomatoes, 
delightfully seasoned with a fine Spices, in- 
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20 Ibs. Proteid 
Per 100 lbs. 
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12% lbs. Proteid 
Per 100 lbs. 











stead of with the usual s7wg/e Cayenne Pepper 
Spicing. 
Buy your frst tin of ready-cooked ‘Snider 


Process” 

Cut it open, before heating, and compare its con- 
tents with the best brand of Pork & Beans you 
have ever used before. 

If you do not find ‘‘Snider Process” Pork & 
Beans more inviting to the eye, finer-flavored, 
more delicious and more digestible, you can get 
your money back from the Grocer. 

This advertisement 
refund. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., Cincinnati, 0., U. S. 


Beans to-day. 





is your authority for the 
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Why ws it, when others 
are reducing ther output, ; 
L.C. SMITH & BROS. 
IYPEWRITER CO., 














constantly increasing theirs, 
| cannot fill current orders 2 


URITING 


IN 
“a . The L.C. Smitu & Bros. Typewriter was a re 
' sponse to a public demand. 

It came at a time when typewriter users had al 
most despaired of seeing w riting machines improved 
like other modern products. Ready to be satisfied 
with a little, they were offered more than they 
) had even hoped for. 

The machine itself is the reason that makes users 
willing to wait their turn to get it. 
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THEMAHIN 


ADVERTISING Advertising Dat 





T° simply say that we—The MAHIN 
ADVERTISING COMPANY sup- 
ply the most up-to-date and relia- 
T data for advertisers, would be a mere 
platitude which any other Advertising 
institution might reiterate. But we have 
living proof to offer that we can supply 
it. The proof is “THE MAHIN AD- 
VERTISING DATA BOOK.” This 

“Data Book” has been compiled from 

the very sources of information we have 

found necessary to tap within the past five 
years, in planning and preparing Data-Built 
EZ Campaigns for our own Customers. 
Lf When you glance through this “MAHIN ADVER- 
jy TISING DATA BOOK” you will see how thor- 
— ough must be the work of the advertising company which 
compiled, and published, as well as used it. 
Because, the Mahin Method of Planning and Placing Advertising 
is just thorough enough and advanced enough to be impossible 
without command of the precise data you will find in this little vest- 
pocket ready-reference volume. 

For instance, it tells you about—What percentage of people in the United 

States could afford to buy your advertising product. 

What states in the union would be your best field to concentrate your Advertising 
in, so as to produce the maximum profit on your appropriation. 

What Mediums in these states are best adapted to Advertise your product there. 

What rates are charged by those Mediums—whether Newspapers, Magazines, Bill 
Boards, Street Cars or Painted Walls. 

What the cost of Posters, Street Car Cards, Half-tone Cuts or Printing should be to 
carry out your contemplated campaignthere. How the kinds of type are named, and 
how many words of each will occupy a square inch of space. How to correctly check 
proofs of copy so as to save printer’s time and charges—in fact a complete but thor- 
oughly epitomized array of the fundamentals we consider necessary in preparing 


Data-Built Advertising 
Campaigns 


These are merely an indication of the kind of data you'll find condensed 
into the fewest words possible, for ready reference, in ‘THE MAHIN ADVERTISING 
DATA BOOK.” It tells you, for instance, what number of families in America have 
incomes of $400 per year, $600, $900, $1,200, $1,800, and $3,000 to $6,000. 

It tells which sections of the United States have the best average incomes and 
which the poorest. It tells the number of factory workers in each city 
and their average pay. 

It tells about how many foreigners there are in each city and state who cannot Y) 
read the English papers, and how best to reach them. 

It tells the percentage of people in each section who cannot read any 
language, and so cannot be reached by any advertising but pictures, in 






30 Days Free Trial 
—this 400 Page 
Book of Valuable 
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and state. Vy 


Wall Signs and Posters. Mahin 
It tells how many families live on farms, and what their average Adver- 

incomes are, in the different states—indicating what they could be tising 

expected to buy, through advertising. Then, it tells the average earn- Cc 

ings, in .different industries, and even details the average ompany 


BOOK” is only Two il, and it will be sent 
“on approval” to any Advertiser, Advertising Manager, or 
Business Man, who will write for it on his firm’s letter-head. 
Address 
MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
808 American Trust Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


free trial I will ei 


if I decide to keep it. 
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wages 
paid different classes of railway employees, thus indicating their jw Chicago 
purchasing capacity. Please ound 
The price of “THE MAHIN ADVERTISING DATA copy of your 
Dollars, by Mail Ms “HIN 


ADVERTISING 
Jif DATA BOOK on 30 days 


me 
1907 


ther 


return the book or remit $2 00 








THE DELIGHTFUL 


MEXICAN GULF COAST 


Between 


MOBILE AND NEW ORLEANS 


Is reached only by the 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R. R. 


IN THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
From 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Evansville, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Louisville. 


There is no more attractive or delightful locality in this country 
where the winter months can be so pleasantly spent. Lots of good 
hotels, boating, hunting, tennis, golf, driving and automobiling with 
the quaint and attractive cities of Mobile and New Orleans within 
easy reach by frequent trains. 

Stop-overs allowed at ail Gulf ccast points on Tourist tickets reading via this 
line to New Orleans or beyond. 


The finest railroad publication descriptive of this noted historical region 



































Send for illustrated catalogue ¢ for the asking. 
>. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. | 3 , ’ _ 
L. C. SMI rH . oo fee Q C. L. STONE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, Louisville, Ky. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. Q 
| ed 
| SRANCM SPORES GRD EXPLOTNENT DEPARTMEHTA. 1m ats. LARGE corte ¢ - : ~ 
¢ 
rw : wire , . EC AE The Best 60c. Talking |? 
eee ee ‘ Machine Record Made ih 
Big Money in Poultry, TS SECURED OR FEE The Famous “Citco” Tes-tnct ; Hand Book on Patents, ‘Tra l Mat -y 
Pur big Poultry book s how to make it. erring ted. N st etc., sent free. ob ‘nts secured through 
100" etoage : I ; Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
ven larwent pare bred | 
rs hee tes Tells how to start GUIDE BOOK’ tae foe TO INVENT MILLION § H 1) SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
tall and grow a wre Pea —s DOLLARS fered for $16, 000 for others. Pat- 5 a . . N MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
ubatore and ' i bi a ents secured b 8 “ ! Ne ) { » 2 St.. Toledo, Ohio | Brat 2 O , F St.. Wa ington, D. C. 
F. FOY. BO 1. DES MOINES, IOWA EVANS, WIL KE NS. & “CO., ‘Washington. D. Cc. § | The Clinton-Close ©o., ‘102 Summit St., xs sud 
ee 
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The Rubber of health. The Rubber of 
comfort. The only Rubber recommended 
by physicians. 


Just as necessary in cold, clear weather to 
keep the feet warm as they are in stormy, 
wet weather to keep the feet dry. The 


TRADE MARK 


VERSTIC 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Gives full protection to the feet. Does not 
“draw,” cramp, or cause the feet to ache 
or perspire. 


Take no substitute. See that the name Everstick is 
stamped on the lining. If you cannot get a pa 


ir 
is] pers. pes Se wie ee _ for our fittle (ol! 
The Adams & Ford Co. 
M’frs 
65 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


































None genuine without this cord. 


Music 








Acid Dentifrices 
Destroy the Teeth 


Millions of people are carelessly un- 
dermining their health in a way least 
suspected. The guards to the gate- 
way of health are the teeth and no 
constitution is so strong that it will not 
finally succumb to the improper masti- 
cation of food. You cannot properly 
masticate food with loose, sore, sensitive 
teeth, which are only some of the results 
of the use of Acid Dentifrices and those 
filled with grit and other injurious stuff. 
There is one great popular Alkaline 
Dentifrice known in all parts of the world 
and used by discriminating people. 


SOZODONT 


It makes strong healthy 
gums and beautiful teeth 
that guard you against 
many of the ills that 
come from improper 
digestion. 


HALL & RUCKEL, New York City 





Lessons kree 











IN YOUR OWN HOME 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether 
a beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet 
or Mandolin will be given free to make our home 
study courses for these instruments known in your 
locality. You will get one lesson weekly, and your 
only expense during the time you take the lessons 
will be the cost of postage and the music you use, 
which is small. Write at once. It will mean much 
to you to get our free booklet. It will place you 
under no obligation whatever to us if you never write 
again. You and your friends should know of this 
work. Hundreds of our pupils write: ‘Wish I had 
known of your school before.’ ‘‘Have learned more 
in one term in my home with your weekly lessons 
than in three terms with private teachers, and at a 
great deal less expense."’ *‘Everything is so thorough 
and complete.’’ ‘‘The lessons are marvels of simplic- 
ity, and my ll-year-old boy has not had the least 
trouble to learn.”’ One minister writes: ‘‘As each 
succeeding lesson comes Iam more and more fully per- 
suaded I made no mistake in becoming your pupil.” 

We have been established seven years—have hun- 
dreds of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. 
Don’t#ay you cannot learn music till you send for our 
free booklet and tuition offer. It will be sent by re- 
turn mail free. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | 





box C. W., 19 Union Square, New York City. 








We Can Make You a Competent 


Automobile Driver 


Equip you to earn $1,500 to $3,000 
per year--and find you a position 


Send at once for our handsome new prospectus 
for 1907 —and learn how we do it. 

This describes our Courses of Study in full 
and shows actual photographic illustrations of 
class-rooms and equipment—the most complete 
and practical of any automobile school in 
America. It is sent free to any inquirer. 

If you cannot come to New York and attend 
the New York School 7x person, send for de- 
scription of our splendid new liome Study 
Course (16 pages), which brings all the advan- 
tages of the resident school to your door where 
you can learn to be a competent automobiie 
engineer at reasonable cost without interfering 
with your regular occupation. 

Our terms are reasonable—our facilities for in- 
struction are superior to any other institution in 
the world. Our graduates are recognized every- 
where as competent automobile drivers and en- 
gineers the moment the work is completed. 

We have placed thousands in good paying, ex- 
cellent positions—we can do equally well by you. 
Write us at once—do not delay, a postal inquiry may 
mean an entire change in your future. In writing please 

specify which catalog you prefer to a eore Ho 
Study Course, or the Resident School Course in N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERS 





148 West 56th Street, New York 














as daylight. 


burning steadily, 
ern adaptation of 
provides a better, 








A lamp that gives more than twice the light of city 
gas—a white light, almost as easy to read, write or sew by 
A gas light controlled by no Gas Company or 
public -service corporation, a complete gas plant within 
the lamp itself—automatically regulating its own supply, 


without heat, odor or dirt. This mod- 
Acetylene gas lighting to household use 
safer, and more economical light for 


city or country houses than any other yet or 
For description, method of operat 
all particulars, write 


or ; Booklet No. "6 
ACETYLENE LAMP CO. 
50 University Place New York 
Also Montreal, Canada 




















Do You Want a 


PIANO 2282. 


Hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
renting to be disposed of at once. They include Stein- 
ways, Webers, Krakauers, Sterlings and other well 
known makes. Many cannot be distinguished from 
new, yet all are offered at a gr , discount. These 
pianos range from 25 upward. a 
beautiful new Up- he at $125, $137 
$150 and $165. An FROM: instrument at $190 
that we can rec- ommend highly 
Write, stating your needs, and we will send you a copy 
of our new Bargain List and also one of our Piano 
Book Catalogs, which illustrates and describes our 
entire piano stock. Monthly payments accepted. | 

Every piano bears our full guarantee, and will give 
years of musical satisfaction 


LYON & HEALY 


WORLD’S LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE 
43 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO | | 

















RAMSEY 
SIGNS 


are heavy polished 
brass. deeply en 
graved by hand by 
expert Sign mak 


ers, and filled witl 
raven black = ce- 
ment, We make 
signs over free if 


any break occurs in five years. Isn't that tair? 


Bankers, Doctors, Lawyers, Merchants—you need 
signs. Write me to-day stating your needs. My ad 
vice and suggestions with sketches are absolutely 
without cost to you and besid es I will send you my 
helpful book “Sign Talk’’ showing a large var 
of brass and metal signs printed in lors. It tells 
you why some signs are good while other osting 
nearly as much. soon wash out and are disappointing 





It may save you Some Sign Money 


| LOUIS H. RAMSEY & CO., Dept. 11, LEXINGTON, KY. 








CASH PAID FOR YOUR — 


VERY HOUSEHOLD bas more or less Old Gold, amoee and out-of-style Jewelry lying about, out of use. 
~“ If you will get it together and express or mail to we will return at once the value in CASH. 
We will also send cash Value for Diamonds and other Precious Stones We solicit correspondence ar 
will furnish highest refer our respe 


VICTOR ASSAY & REFINING CO., 433 Union Trust Building, CINCINNATI, O. 


‘OLD GOLD, SILVER and JEWELRY 
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western Railroad preferred stock and five thousand three hundred shares of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Pauk, of a total value of $3,357,000. On December 31 

these stocks were nominally sold to the New York Security and Trust Company, a 
subsidiary corporation of the New York Life, and the allied Central National Bz ink, 

and so entered on the books of the insurance company. But it appeared that the 
trust company and the bank regarded the stocks as still owned by the New York 
Life, and entered them as collateral for ‘‘loans’’ of $3; 357,000 made to a bond clerk 
and a negro messenger in the insurance company’s employ. This theory was 
apparently confirmed by the later action of the Finance Committee of the New 
York Life in ordering the actual sale of these stocks, which, if the entries in the 
books on December 31 were correct, had already been sold. These later sales were 
made in one case at higher and in the other at lower prices than those at which 
the securities were supposed to have been disposed of when the statement designed 
to satisfy the Prussian Government was made. False entries in books come under 

the legal definition of forgery, and Mr. Jerome has procured the indictments on 
that ground. These particular prosecutions were hastened to avoid the statute of 
limitations, but there were other transactions of a similar nature which may lead 
to new indictments later. 


+ + 


TAFT THE HEIR APPARENT 


| pig: HOUGH some persons with more enthusiasm than judgment have organized 

‘Roosevelt Third Term League,’’ they have not succeeded in enlisting 
President Roosevelt in the movement. ‘The Administration's candidate for 1908 
has been formally announced. It is William H. Taft. Mr. Taft gave out the 
news on December 29 in the form of a state ment purpor ting to be issued with the 
benevolent object of relieving the Secretary’s friends among the WwW ashington cor- 
respondents of the burden of putting further inquiries to him. ‘I wish to say, 
observed Mr. Taft, ‘‘that my ambition is not political; that Iam not seeking the 
Presidential nomination; that I do not expect to be the Republican candidate, if 
for no other reason, because of what seem to me to be objections to my availability 
which do not appear to lessen with the continued discharge of my official duties 
but that lam not foolish enough to say that in the improbable event that the 
opportunity to run for the great office of President were to come to me I should 
decline it, for this would not be true.”’ 

Of course, this announcement would not have been issued without the approval 
of President Roosevelt, and it may be taken for granted now that all who desire to 
please the President in politics w ill line up behind Taft. The President’s enemies 
have understood the situation for some time, and have been quietly preparing to 
combine all the anti-Administration elements against the Secretary of War. Sen- 
ator Foraker’s determined campaign for the restoration of the discharged negro 
soldiers of the Twenty-fifth Infantry has been inspired more by a desire to evict 
the Roosevelt-Taft dynasty at the next demise of the crown than by love 
for the negro, fond though the Senator alwz ys has been of the colored brother. 
Mr. Foraker has had Presidential aspirations of his own, but whether there be, 
even in his own mind, any possibility of realizing them or not, he knows that in 
the narrower field of Ohio politics his tenure of power depends upon keeping Mr. 
Taft out of the White House. At present Senator Foraker is the Republican boss 
of Ohio, but he could not expect to hold that position under President Taft. As 
far as political machinery goes, the enemies of the Administration are now in a 
position to grind out an anti-Taft delegation, but nobody knows how long that 
machinery will last after the voters get ready to say whether they are for or 
against Theodore Roosevelt. 

The anti-Roosevelt elements in the Republican Party are resorting to the 
familiar device of grooming ‘‘favorite sons’’ in the various States to cut into the 
strength of the leading candidate. They are nursing the Fairbanks boom in 
Indiana, the Shaw boom in Iowa, and even an incipient Knox boom in Pennsyl- 

vania, and a tender Burrows boom in Michigan. They are confident that they 
have already secured a mortgage on the Southern delegates, who will constitute 
nearly a quarter of the convention, and with the Northern States controlled by 
the Senatorial anti-Roosevelt junta they count on almost a majority. The anti- 
Japanese sentiment is depended upon to swing the Pacific Coast against the Ad- 
ministration. But although the hostiles, looking at the matter with the practical 
politician’s eye to the effect of patronage, believe that every day that brings the 
President’s term nearer its end will make him weaker, there are no signs as yet 
that his popularity among the masses, especially in the dominant Middle West, has 
at all diminished. 


+ & & 


STOCK-TAKING IN THE NAVY 


ITH the rapid growth of the American navy the annual maneuvres steadily 

gain ininterest and importance. At first these were mere parodies ofthe Euro- 
pean evolutions—little squadron drills of a few feeble cruisers and gunboats. Now 
they are something serious. The winter maneuvres now beginning are on a scale 
far surpassing anything ever known in the American service. No less than fifteen 
first-class battleships, of 196,670 tons, have been assembled at Hampton Ros 
force matching in actual fighting strength the entire battle line of the German 
navy, and far surpassing the strength of the whole Japanese navy. This great 
battle fleet, with its accompanying cruisers and torpedo craft, will be able to carry 
on ma.euvres that will be first cousins to real war. 

The next thing needed is a supply of officers capable of getting the best possible 
work out of the ships. The naval service is intensely interested in the fate of 
the Personnel bill, whose object is to abolish the deadening effects of the present 
system under which a man under sixty-one is considered too young to command a 
squadron, and one over sixty-two too old to be in active service at all. In connec- 
tion with the President’s special message urging the passage of the Personnel bill, 
Secretary Metcalf has transmitted a table showing what effect the measure, if en- 
acted, might be expected to have upon the ages of officers. On July 1, 1908, the 
youngest rear-admiral would be sixty years and six months old. The next year the 
minimum age would drop to fifty-eight, in r910 to fifty-six years and one month, 
and in 1914 we should actually give a rear-admiral’s stars to a boy a month short 
of fifty-five. The age of the junior captain would fall from fifty-one years and 

three months in rg08 to forty-one and eleven months in 1g04, and that of the 
junior commander from forty-two to thirty-eight and seven months. The ages 
of the licutenant-commanders would remain practically unchanged. With all our 
fleets and ships under rejuvenated command about the time of ‘the completion of 
the Panama Canal, any country that ventured to attack us might be in for a 
surprise 





+ + + 


A TRUE CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 


TT country was shocked on December 28 by the sudden death of Mr. Alexander 

Cassatt, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Some of Mr. Cassatt’s 
frie sds said that the shock of the recent revelations of financial irregularities 
among his trusted subordinates had broken his heart. His personal instincts were 
all opposed to the degraded business conditions amid which the greater part of his 


activity was carried on. He fought against them at every opportunity, and if he 
sometimes had to tolerate things repugnant to his moral sense it was because the 
forces against him were too strong to be omer aay Thus he risked the prosperity 


of the Pennsylvania system in his fights against the demands of the Standard Oil 
Company and of Andrew Carnegie for special rates. When the question of rail- 
road regulation be ame urgent, Mr. Cassatt was one of the very few corporation 
heads wno were able to see things from the point of view of the citizen as well as 
of the capitalist, and to realize that there was a public interest in the management 
of the great highways of commerce which could not be disposed of by platitudes 
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Charron, Girardot, Voigt 


These subjects are photograv- 




































ape es @, The C. G. V. Car is so associated with the great names in the social 

the Th’ = id = a at 25 cents each. hey may and financial worlds of Europe and America, that it has become a 4 
Fc beat “ fos ne dd be obtained in hand-color at hall- mark of prestige and social standing. 
cor- inn ¥ wants no papers— wo = sae 
i. Say!—De yout 50 cents each. a There is nothing to compare with the C. G. V. in finish and style. 
the It is the cheapest car you can buy; it does not begin to deteriorate 
e, if i i 
.s GO TO THE BEST ART. PICTURE, BOOK, STATIONERY, On the first month of its_use but remains for years a permanent value 
rie DEPARTMENT STORE IN YOUR TOWN AND ASK FOR THESE of its full purchase price. . 
the SUBJECTS. THEY HAVE THEM, OR .THEY CAN GET THEM. @_ No matter what car you may buy, you will be enabled to get a greater value out of it 
av INSIST UPON SEEING THEM by knowing about the C.G. V. Write for our superbly illustrated Catalogue No. 7, it will 

. sii ; siti doin instruct you so thoroughly in the essentials of a good car that when you do go out to select 
2 te make for power, durability, ease of control and elegance. Write to- ~~ now. 
nies F they will not furnish you Sole Importers for United States and Canada 
x to 
Sen- with the pictures, either or C.G.V. 
eT : 
oe both, we will send to your IMPORT 
= address on receipt of price. - CO. 
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oval $ one, no matter what make—or price—you will know the points of construction which 
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HAMMER THE HAMMER Our Free 
treat the revolver as roughly or carelessly as you please— it can’t go off until Booklet 
you intend it should—if it’s an Iver Johnson Safety Automatic Revolver. > 5 ‘‘Shots’’ 
The firing pin can’t possibly transmit concussion—until you pull the trigger ‘ R 
clear back. is full of in- 
teresting re- 

volver facts. 

IVER JOHNSON es 
“ at once, 

SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER : and we’ll 
8 send our 

big cata. 
logue with 


That’s what makes it safe. Here's why it makes you safe. The 


hits the ‘‘mark’’ when that ‘‘mark"’ must be hit. Scientific design 

perfect workmanshi» make i wholly effective—every time 

Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver | Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver it. Just 

3-inch barrel, nickel-placed, “2 rim fire 3inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32-38 a postal 

cartridge, 32-38 center lire cartridge, 85 center fire cartridge, - - - - 36 : now. 
For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent 


prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer will not supply. Look for the 
owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS AND CYCLE WORKS, 146 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 99 Chambers Street. Pacific Coast Branch: P. B. Bekeart Co 
Alameda, Cal. Europe: Pickhuben 4, Hamburg, Germany. 
Makers of Iver Johnson Truss Frame Bicycles and Single Barrel Shotguns 
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Try 3 in One® 
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Try this helpful household oil at our fF 
‘ expense. ‘3 in One" cleans and pol 
Healy will be sent free on ishes piano cases, fine furniture, all 
receipt of your name i veneered and varnished surfaces. Lu- 
- bricates sewing machines, clc cks, locks, 
T If vou have it in mind hinges any mechanisms Prevents 


Py rancid or soil. Costs little, lasts long 4 
You illustrated in colors, gives tk «Buy of any dealer. Write ’ E 


: ‘i rust and tarnish on every metal thing 
to buy a piano, this in or out of dours. ¥ 


book will save you a “3 in One” isall g 


j good oil, being abso- J 
considerable sum. It is lutely tree from acid. Won't gum, turn 


> to-day for 
good free trial bottle and Special booklet 





plain prices and terms, and 
we think it tells more about 
how to select a good piano 
than any other book published. 


| 
G. W. Cole Company 
Write for it. | 


155 Washington Life Bldg., New York City 


FREE-FT REE-FREE-F REE 














Si Also a big bargain list of slightly 
> J, used pianos from $100 up. 
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N.W. School of Taxidermy, 5 RSt., Omaha, Neb. 








SMITH @ WESSON 


SMITH & WESSON HAMMERLESS SAFETY 
IS THE ONLY REAL SAFETY 


uperb mechanical construction of the gre _— & WESSUN 
HH immerless Safety places it in a class near fro above and su 
perior to every other safety revolver made 


The SMITH & WES- r 


SON Monogram is ir 
laid in the handle of 
every SMITH & 












7 Phe Seow Lever (exclusively used on the SMITH & 

WESSON Rev WESSON Hammerless Safety) entirely controls 
the action of the revolver, totally eliminating 

“ny, langer from accidental discharge (see illustra: ion). 

&e Only the hand of an adult can fire this revolver, 


asthe palm must press the 
Safety Lever at the nstant 
ihe trigger is pulled: other- 
wise the Hammer is ina 
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SMITH & WESSON, 32 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 1346 Park Street, Alameda, Cal. 
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is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907---the most beauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day---188 pages 
---700 engravings---6 superb colored plates---6 duotone 
plates of — and pate 


To give this catalogue the larg ribution,we make the following liberal efter: 


Counts as Cash 

To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses Ten Cents (in star ps), we will n ail the « alogue, and also send free 
of charge, our famous 50- Cent “Henderson” Collection of seed contain- 
ing one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet I Giant Fancy P 7 hist 
Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce; Early Ruby T 
toes and Henderson's Half Long B Beets in @ coupon envelope, atic. 
when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment 
on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


IN ANSW ri THESE ADVERTISEMENT PLEASI MENTI N COLLIEI 


35 &37 CortLanot 
St. NEw Yor City. 





























about the sacred rights of property. He favored Government regulation from the 
very first, and he supported every measure designed to root out the evil of secret 
rates and rebates. 

Mr. Cassatt was a man of broad and brilliant conceptions. He liked to do 
things in a generous way. He found the Pennsylvania Railroad planted on the 
Mall, at Washington. As long as it stayed there the capital would be hopelessly 
disfigured, and the plans for an ideal city would remain always an idle dream. 
Some railroad presidents in his place would have taken advantage of their vested 
tights to haggle with the Government, to obstruct the scheme of improv ers 
and to show what a nuisance meanness allied with power could be. Mr. Cassatt 
met the Burnham Commission more than halfway, and not only consented to 
move his terminal entirely off the Mall, but joined with the Baltimore and Ohio 
in spending millions on a new Union station that is already one of the architec- 
tural monuments of the national capital. His improvements at New York were 
conceived on even a grander scale. They splendidly illustrated his view of a rail- 
road as a great public institution, in whose surroundings there should be nothing 
mean, pinched, or squalid. 
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THE SLANDERED HARRISBURG CAPITOL 


HE immortal Pennypacker sent in his farewell message as Governor of Penn- 

sylvania on New Year’s Day. It had all the inimitable “Pennypacker flavor that 
will make any future Governor's message seen commonplace and insipid. The 
retiring Chief Magistrate unflinchingly defended the officials, including himself, 
who had spent nine million dollars in trimming a four million dollar State Capitol. 
There were several unassailable grounds on which their course could be justified. 
One was that two railroads alone paid the Commonwealth $3,656,229.27 a year in 
taxes, and since they were largely owned in London and New York, the money 
spent on plaster marble and atmospheric mahogany was, at least in part, ‘ ‘only a 
return to us of some of the wealth derived by the Stranger from our own natural 
resources.”’ Again, ‘‘some of the most skilled artisans and the most capable 
artists now living in the world”’ helped to build and ornament the Pennsylvania 
Capitol. Sixty thousand people, ‘‘many of them from distant lands,’’ have come 
to Harrisburg ‘‘for no other purpose than to view its attractions’’ (and incident- 
ally, perhaps, to find out what two million dollars’ worth of electroliers and fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of filing cases looked like). As a final and con- 
clusive argument, it has been the fortune of the Capitol job ‘‘to have been made 
the issue of a political campaign for the Governorship, and to have been approved 
by the people’’—notwithstanding the fact that the successful candidate for Gov- 
ernor was most careful to dissociate himself from the whole affair, and to promise 
a thorough investigation in case of his election. 

These censiderations reminded Governor Pennypacker of the well-known 
ornithological fact that while the industrious farmer plowed his field, it was 
customary for ‘birds of ill omen’’ to ‘‘sit on the fence and croak their dis- 
pleasure.”’ Meteorologists have observed, too, that ‘‘the vapors from swampy 
grounds often ‘obscure for a time the very moon in the heavens.’’ In view of 
these facts ‘it would be too much to expect the Capitol, beautiful in its propor- 
tions, adorned with the wealth of the thought of all past time, and builded for the 
centuries that are to follow, to escape the whimpers of to-day.’ 

Governor Pennypacker does not stand alone in his admiration of the work of 
the Capitol decorators. His views are fully confirmed in a recently published 
article by no less severe a critic than his brother, Mr. Isaac A. Pennypacker, who 
points out, among other things, that the Pennsylvanian masterpiece has cost less 
per cubie foot than those noted examples of economical construction, the Capitol 
at Albany, the New York Hall of Records, and the Hotel St. Regis, as well as the 
Capitol at Washington, and the residence of the late William C. Whitney 
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THE ALL-WESTERN FOOTBALL TEAM 
By E. C. PATTERSON 


First Eleven Position Second Eleven 
WALERE, CHICAGO, 64.0666.00000% 0 a a are ...JoHNSON, Nebraska 
CURTIS, BGG s 66.66 cc cedcuss TACKLE. .ocedessesss CAS8, Minnesota 
VAN Hook, MUNGIS . 6.66666 CHUOTE « .vc004e0006s GRAHAM, Michigan 
SAPP ORD, BerOOORG 6.66.6 6i6iics 5 COREE! cc cctivsacseess Wauvau, Indiana 
ITTNER, Minnesota.............Guard ...... 4 ah eibets Vira, Minnesota 
PARRY, CRIGKEO o.656:6 545.0635 besic0 iQ 2 a eee WabDE, Indiana 
DRAMA T,, Dee OOOGs i56i6 658i  PINB cas iiswnvidncesaies MoyniHAan, Illinois 
HCKERSALL, Chicago ........... GROPP ..66:6505006s TEARE, Ingigna 
SHUCHNECHT. Minnesota ..... Re ere . STEFFENS, Chicago 
CLARK, Wisconsin............. Co a oe ee ...MAGorFrin, Michigan 
COARRGIS, BENCH ION 566s 58086 PRE ccc ientsvevess CURRENT, Minnesota 


all the games they have participated in has been taken into account. 
Under the old rules muscle and weight were the principal factors; in the men 
selected brain work and speed have had equal consideration. Walker, one of 
Stagg’s star line men, is chosen as one of the ends. His defense has been strong 
and determined; and in carrying the ball he has been a success. For the other 
end Marshall of Minnesota is selected. As an open field tackler he has few supe- 
riors. He bears a bad reputation, however, for rough work, and football as it is 
played to-day has no place for men of this type. Case of Minnesota has played a 
wonderfully strong game this year. He can not, however, be considered in the 
same class with Curtis and Parry, and is, therefore, given position on the second 
eleven, as is Wade of Indiana. “Van Hook of Illinois is named as the most capable 
all-around guard of the season. His defense has been strong and he has been sure 
in his diagnosis of plays. Ittner of Minnesota, another strong man, is given the 
other position at guard. He has activity, speed, and strength. Safford of Minne 
sota is undoubtedly the best centre in the West, and, supported by Van Hook and 
Ittner, could hold his own against any team. The work of Safford is commend- 
able, inasmuch as he has been absolutely steady in all his games. His passing 
of the ball has been like clockwork. Waugh of Indiana draws second place. He 
had been steady and reliable, excepting in his last big game with Minnesota. 
Eckersallis, without doubt, one of the best quarter-backs that has ever been 
developed either East or West. His work this year has been without a flaw, and 
in his last game he scored five drop kicks against Nebraska. In the art of forw: ard 
passing, on- side kic king, punting, dodging, and drop kicking he excels. As cap- 
tain of a team and field general he has no equal. He has ple iyed his last game, 
and he has the assurance of being missed by every lover of clean football. Shuch- 
necht of Minnesota has been the most capable half-back of the season. He has 
been remarkably successful on end runs. Clark of Wisconsin is selected as a good 
running mate for Shuchnecht. He is, in the opinion of many, one of the strongest 
half-backs in the West this year. In every game that he has participated in he 
has been a shining light; he has ri arely fz ailed to make good gains when called upon. 
Garrels of Michigan is one of the fastest back field men in the country to-day, 
and he has the unanimous call for full-back position. Current of Minnesota 1s 
about the only rival that he has. The eleven men selected for CoLiier’s All- 
Western eleven have natural football ability. The line men while heavy are all 
fast, determined players. In the back field are four men of known quantity. Give 
this team a coach like Stagg or Yost or Williams, and it would come pretty near 
holding any team in the country. 


ie picking men for the All-Western Footbali Team the work of the players in 





INFANT AND ADULT 
For the upbuilding of the infant and sustaining the adult, milk is essential; and to be wholesor 
he pure Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk have no equals for purity, 
flavor and richness.— Adv. 
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When _ other 


cigarettes are compared 
with them, the delicious flavor and 
exquisite aroma which distinguish 


(inn — 
Fa, 


become still more pronounced. Such a combination of 
delicate richness and mellow mildness is possible only by 
the perfect harmony of the Murad blend. It 1s this 
perfection—their distinctive quality that has made the Murad 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York 





S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 
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Peerless Features of Excellence 


The new drop frame and its advantages 


The drop frame is an original adoption of the Peerless, in 
America. With this frame, and without reduction of road 
clearance, the bulk of weight is brought down nearer center of 
gravity. The result is a better balanced car, handled more 
easily and safely at high speed with greatly lessened possibility 
of skidding; a saving of wear and tear on machinery and tires, 
and giving added ease and comfort to passengers. 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 2435 Oakdale Street, Cleveland, 




















